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“Essential Mathematics 
for Minimum Army Needs” 


The new October, 1943, report, “Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army Needs,’ 
offers high schools an authoritative guide for developing a course “lasting if possible 
a full year or more, needed to give young men about to enter the Army the basic 
mathematics which they will need.” This report was prepared by a committee of 
mathematics specialists, working in co-operation with government agencies and Army 
training officers. A total of 49 mathematics skills are listed as actually needed by 
nearly all men in their basic training. It has been found that even pupils enrolled in 
advanced mathematics courses need brush-up and remedial work in these 49 “lower- 
order” mathematics skills. The 40-page report, “Essential Mathematics for Minimum 
Army Needs” was published in the October, 1943, issue of The Mathematics Teacher, 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York, from which reprints may be ordered 
at 15 cents each. 


Of the 49 mathematics skills recommended, 44 
are fully covered and the other 5 partly 
covered in these 2 Boyce-Beatty Units: 


DRILL UNIT 
GEOMETRY UNIT 


George A. Boyce, co-author of the failed to get the understandings in their 
30yce-Beatty DRILL UNIT and GEOME- earlier work. 
TRY UNIT, has checked the above report The Poyce-Beatty GEOMETRY UNIT 
with the two books. He states that of the 
49 mathematics skills recommended for 
the pre-induction course, the DRILL UNIT 
and the GEOMETRY UNIT together cover 
44 of the skills thoroughly, and the other 
5 in part. 

The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT covers 
all of the essential arithmetic recom- 
mended in the report. It covers the diag- 
nosis of deficiencies ...a procedure also 
recommended. And it is more than a 
mere “refresher,’’ for explanations of the 
basic processes are given at the beginning 





is fully based upon the content and the 
method urged by the committee... name- 
ly learning through real, concrete situa- 
tions; then generalization; then applica- 
tion to new concrete’ situations, with 
arithmetical drill where weaknesses ap- 
pear in using fundamental processes. Like- 
wise, the Algebra Section of the GEOME- 
TRY UNIT covers and anticipates the 
recommendations of the report. All ex- 
planations are vivid and clear to promote 
understanding. 
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of each type of drill. The DRILL UNIT is Use the DRILL UNIT and the GEOME- 
a ‘“re-builder,’’ as recommended by the TRY UNIT as the texts in your pre-induc- 


committee, for senior high pupils who tion basic-mathematics course! 


Drill Unit, 85¢c—Geometry Unit, 96c 
30-day approval—20% discount 
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As the Editor Sees It 


The “penalty box” idea in basketball is 
now receiving considerable attention in 
athletic circles. For the uninitiated, under 
this plan a player would not be retired 
permanently upon reaching his limit of 
fouls, but upon being penal “called” for his 
fourth foul would be sent to the penalty 
box for three minutes, after which he 
would again be eligible to play. Is the 
purpose of this plan to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities of basketball? We 
seriously doubt it. To us it looks like an- 
other attempt to make the game more in- 
teresting to the spectators by increasing 
its roughness and by retaining the starting 
line-up—the best players. The smaller 
ball and more spectacular plays in foot- 
ball, the “fast break” in basketball, and the 
“lively” ball in baseball were introduced 
for exactly the same reason—to tickle the 
spectators and hence draw larger crowds. 





We have suggested this before, but it is 
worth emphasizing—when using a re- 
turned service man on an assembly pro- 
gram, build his talk around an interview 
or question-and-answer procedure. The 
average veteran is not a public speaker 
and, naturally, he dislikes to give the im- 
pression of feeling that he is a hero; con- 
sequently, “giving him the platform” is an 
excellent way not to get a good and inter- 
esting presentation, one which is worth 
the time of the audience and one which is 
a credit to the veteran. 





Many and many a school will organize 
and conduct a simulative political cam- 
paign next fall at the time of the presi- 
dential election. It is not too early to be- 
gin to plan for such an event. 





Since the beginning of the war many 
an activity-periodless school has seen its 
extracurricular program disintegrate be- 
cause of the demand for after-school and 
evening employees. And the sad part of 
it is that little can be done toward incor- 
porating a period now in the already 
crowded regular school schedule. Hence, 
this is a loss that will have to be accepted 
by these schools. 





_ With the season appropriate and youth 
air-minded, a kite-flying tournament—in- 
cluding numerous events based on size, 
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uniqueness, artistry, pulling ability, etc., 
of kites, as well as races and active compe- 
titions of various sorts, and a final “kite 
battle” is a “natural” for spring. 





Now comes another retired educator 
with a proposal that after the war the sec- 
ondary school include a very sizable pro- 
portion of military training and the col- 
lege provide a 24-hour-a-day military at- 
mosphere. His former position? You 
probably guessed it—superintendent of a 
military academy for boys up to college 
age. 





Undoubtedly, if current trends in war 
production continue, next fall some of your 
students who left school in order to work 
will return. Obviously, their lot will be 
“tough” because they will be a year or two 
behind their former classes, and they will 
be old enough to leave school again. Hence, 
a most sympathetic and intelligent pro- 
gram of readjustment will be necessary if 
they are to remain in school. Now is the 
time to begin to think about such a pro- 
gram. 





Auction sales of sarongs worn on fa- 
mous hips, garters stretched around some 
famous legs—pardon us, limbs—handker- 
chiefs blown into by famous noses, and 
sales of distinguished services—lawn 
mowing by a governor, dish washing by a 
senator, dog bathing by a multi-million- 
aire, and similar stunts—have been re- 
ported in recent bond selling campaigns. 
Thank goodness we have not yet heard of 
such horseplay being carried on in the 
schools, and we hope we don’t. 





From now on until the end of the year a 
great many council conventions, youth 
meetings, and student conferences will be 
held throughout the country, and undoubt- 
edly many of them will reflect wartime 
subjects. Naturally, some such reflection 
is highly desirable. But, at the same time, 
unless appropriate precautions are taken 
there is a real danger that too much philos- 
ophising about war aims and procedures 
will prevent these young folks from re 
ceiving practical help in meeting their 
a school and home problems. The 
moral— 
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The Extra-Curricular 
of Education 


ERHAPS we had best start by saying what 
p we mean by the word “philosophy.” It is 

not used here as a name to stand for a col- 
lection of words and phrases that have a pleas- 
ant emotional appeal. It does not stand for some- 
thing like Uncle John’s picture, which has to be 
dusted out and put in view for very special occa- 
sions. It does mean, in its intellectual form, a 
well thought out statement of aims, purposes, and 
beliefs that determine both near and distant 
goals, and also the general outline of the meth- 
ods of achieving them. Goals and methods can- 
not honestly be separated in practice. It must 
carry over into the emotional level in such a way 
that we only feel right when we act in accord 
with it. It should carry within it the elements 
of its own amendment and change, but enough 
stability that alterations in its own fundamentals 
come only after the most honest and serious con- 
sideration. It calls for the best of intelligence 
and character. It will make the parts of life 
and education fit together and will give joy and 
purpose to living. It will bring plenty of fights, 
for it will be worth fighting for. It will bring 
peace, for it will give satisfaction. Is this too 
much of a plug for a philosophy of education? 
Well, we are tired of hearing “philosophy” being 
kicked around by people who never even had a 
speaking acquaintance with one. 

Lack of any well thought out and thoroughly 
accepted philosophy has been the fault of so 
much of our piecemeal education. That is why 
lip service is often given to such “principles” as 
“worthy home life” and “worthy use of leisure 
time,” while in practice such values are treated 
as inconsequential frills. 

It is said that the old Roman symbol for a 
school was the picture of a boy getting a beating. 
Fortunately for the Roman boy, only a small part 
of his education was given in School. He learned 
most of the important things that he needed to 
know, because he knew that he needed to know 
them and wanted to learn them. Not so many 
years ago some educators made the remarkable 
discovery that even in school, learning need not 
be a misery; in fact, it was finally observed that 
people do their best work when they are enjoying 
it. At about the same time the idea, in use every- 
where else, penetrated the school, that people 
learn many things best by doing them. The close 
relationship between activity and enjoyment in 
education has been generally recognized. One 
result of these discoveries has been either to 
arouse the stern opposition of those who could 
only enjoy work by hating it as a duty or to en- 
courage the defenders of the new faith to dress 
stern duty in the clothes of a vampire. As a part 
of the trimming that is designed to make “edu- 
cation” seductive, a great variety of student clubs 
and other activities have had an exotic growth, 
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In some schools these appendages are only the 
sign of a philosophy that school leaders had given 
glowing lip service to. A philosophy that prom- 
ised to make the school a vital center through 
which the life of the community might flow 
found its expression in a checkers club. 


So often we find a deep seated fear of student 
activities—a fear that they will really encourage 
student thought and initiative. Activities stuck 
onto the school program without any real un- 
derstanding of their place and value in education, 
have never had a chance to grow. Our most 
vociferous advocates of individual responsibility 
commonly wish their growing offspring to have 
the least of it. Student activities, which often 
are about the only part of the school program 
that may give opportunity for student initiative 
and responsibility, are encompassed by a host of 
restrictions and regulations. One might think 
that young people, old enough for military serv- 
ice are too young to know what, if any, clubs 
they wish to join. When developed to their full- 
est and best extent, present student activity pro- 
grams offer only a small beginning in the edu- 
cation that can really prepare people for life in 
a democracy by living in an actual democracy. 
Student activity, meaning student participation 
in democratic living, should be the basis of all 
education, not its occasional ornament. 


There is a chance for valid argument as to 
whether or not successful living in the present 
is always the best preparation for the future. 
Of course, any successful living takes into ac- 
count the future. Likewise, a statement that 
youth should always be considered chiefly as 
time for preparation for the more socially useful 
adult period could be challenged. The total adult 
life of many of our young people will be limited 
to a few harsh months. In spite of differences 
of opinion on these matters of theory, probably 
all educators would agree that the formation of 
habits of useful service and happy living are an 
important part of life and education. Habit 
formation involves activity. Of course there is 
some active participation of students in many 
parts of the academic school program; but the 
very fact that certain minor parts of the whole 
school program are specifically designated as 
“pupil activities” is evidence of the part active 
pupil participation holds in the minds of most 
teachers and supervisors. Must not pupil life, 
pupil activity, be co-ordinated and developed 
with purpose wherever found or introduced into 
the school program? Writing a letter to a stu- 
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dent in Brazil in the morning and cheering a 
basketball team in the evening may be vital 
parts in the experience of living and learning 
to live. 

Would any one deny that forming good social 
habits is an important part of education? It is 
very important that boys and girls learn to act 
in such a way that they will be loved by others. 
It is extremely important for the psychological 
development of each child that he learn to like 
other people. A part of this education will in- 
volve the presentation of scientific knowledge 
about people and the psychological and physio- 
logical development of each student himself. It 
must include free and open discussion of prac- 
tices and problems and the joys of human associ- 
ation. Much of such education must be achieved 
through the active participation in group enter- 
prises. Students must work together, as in class- 
room projects or Civilian Defense organizations. 
These activities should be rceognized for what 
they are—absolutely basal in our whole plan of 
education. They are too vitally important to be 
used as mere appendages. Many people in edu- 
cation who recognize this fact and do lip service 
to it in certain meetings fail to act on their con- 
victions for fear of what is called “the general 
public.” Let a few noisy ignoramuses voice ob- 
jection to these “frills,” and the teacher begins 
to apologize. If social education is important, 
what course in school has more value than the 
potential value of any worthwhile group enter- 
prise that students may initiate? 


At one of the meetings sponsored jointly by” 


the National Education Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers one point 
was emphasized so much by the representatives 
of industry that We assume that it concerned a 
constant problem. They all seemed to agree that 
the most important thing that the schools can 
do is to teach students how to get along with 
people. It appears that many of the young 
people who have passed through our schools have 
difficulty in their human relationships when they 
act in some kind of supervisory capacity. All of 
our students will not be personnel managers, but 
most of them on the job, in their homes, or in 
some other place will take the part of a boss for 
a time at least. Many of them will have the dif- 
ficult job of maintaining contact between em- 
ployer and employee, as some kind of foreman. 
Doubtless they will pick up ways of  bossing 
people, from observation of teachers and others 
in authority. Many of them pick up, at the same 
time, a feeling of resentment against an authori- 
ty that seems unreasonable. Such a resentment, 
carried for years, gets release only when they 
themselves get in a position of power that they 
may in turn dominate others. If they can have 
school experience in enough social groups so that 
at times they can know both the satisfactions and 
difficulties cf the supervisor, would it not re- 
move some of this resentment against authority? 
We have commonly agreed to this in theory but 
we have given it far too little expression in prac- 
tice. Only a school: direction that sees student 
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activity as basal in educational method can really 
give this opportunity. 

Although the importance of student responsi- 
bility cannot be overestimated, this does not 
mean that the selection of types of activities 
should be left either to the uninformed student 
or to chance and caprice. That is the way that 
it often works out in practice. Activities must be 
planned in a broad, general way by those who 
have a clear picture of the aims and purposes of 
education and enough knowledge to form at least 
a tentative idea of how to achieve them. In 
forming such plans, adults can get a surprising 
amount of help from students. How much re- 
sponsibility students can assume, and how rapid- 
ly, will be one measure of the success of the pro- 
gram. In every school situation it will take a lot 
of clear thinking to fit a program to a philosophy, 
once the philosophy is formed. 

If we add a few examples of student activities, 
they may serve to make some of our points clear. 
Some of these suggestions have long since been 
adopted in some schools. Others may seem im- 
possibly advanced. Others may seem just impos- 
sible. Each school, with values clearly determ- 
mined, must form its own plan based on a philos- 
ophy most acceptable to those involved. 

Many of the learning situations that in some 
schools are associated with extra-curricular ac- 
tivities could better be a part of class work. It is 
only the too formal nature of some classrooms 
that makes necessary, or advisable, the formation 
of clubs outside of classtime to promote interest 
in a subject. Not uncommonly the work in the 
club is more nearly in line with the valid aim of 
the class than is the “regular” class work. Of 
course, with more mature pupils who can realize 
the place of present work in a distant aim, the 
classroom may become merely a place for se- 
curing information to use in an out of school ac- 
tivity. This is the case in most classes for in- 
dustrial workers. It should be true of many 
high school classes—and will be when we have 
broken down the dangerous wall between the 
education of youth and adult experience. 

It has been charged that advocates of “pro- 
gressive” education have failed to recognize the 
importance of the teacher-pupil relationship. 
This may well be true and has been a result of 
the attempt to get away from the teacher domi- 
nated class. It is not necessary to relegate per- 
manently the teacher to the background to give 
opportunity for pupil leadership. Who will deny 
that any class is a better class if it is controlled 
and directed by student members for some part 
of the time? It is the function of the teacher to 
see that class activities move within bounds that 
direct action toward broad goals—until members 
of the class are capable of challenging the value 
of these goals. Within these bounds, the students 
may have their opportunity for active leadership. 
Obviously, if they always must agree with the 
teacher, the action is dishonest and worse than 
useless. Too many times we fail to accept our 
responsibility to think our way through to goals 
to which we can give whole-hearted allegiance 
and fail to give students an opportunity to dis- 
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turb the petty structure of our teaching habits. 

We cannot begin to list all of the student ac- 
tivities that are carried on in many classrooms in 
schools that have no “activity program” in opera- 
tion. The art of conversation about worthwhile 
things is of recognized value. Time spent in its 
development is not wasted. All of the many 
phases of art work, “projects,” correspondence 
with other lands, social entertainment, and so 
forth, are opportunities for pupil activity. They 
are not necessarily of any value as such. When 
they are planned and carried out as recognized 
steps toward the determined goals of pupil ac- 
tivity, they may have great value. Any point- 
less activity is harmful. Activity developed to 
put on a show, to impress an ignorant visitor or 
supervisor, to make lumps of meaningless in- 
formation more palatable are, to say the least, of 
questionable value. 


Certainly our schools should give opportunity 
for groups of students, both large and small 
groups, to carry on the business of a deliberative 
assembly. In such meetings it is the responsi- 
bility of the faculty to give or make available the 
information necesary to carry on such business. 
Limits on the scope of authority of each student 
group should be clearly defined before any action 
is taken. Meetings should be allowed only when 
there is business of pupil-recognized value to be 
taken up. 


New interests can be aroused and developed by 
extra-curricular clubs. It does not matter who 
initiates the new subject. One advantage of such 
clubs may often be to cut across the lines of too 
restrictive social groups and give students experi- 
ence in meeting new people, often people with 
different backgrounds. Association with similar 
club groups in other schools is a broadening ex- 
perience. Clubs that include students and non- 
students have great opportunities. Clubs that 
cut across racial lines can be very helpful in 
communities that are not too emotional about 
the subject. Whatever the specific aim of the 
club, educational guidance should help to make 
for a broader social outlook. When any club 
tends to encourage the development of cliques, 
it is in need of drastic reorganization. Obviously, 
these same aims can be accomplished in the reg- 
ular subject classes of the school curriculum, 
once they are recognized as major aims. Home- 
room assignments and the organization of classes 
can be used to break up narrow social cliques or 
to encourage them, Class discussions can help to 
reduce inter-racial prejudices or they may en- 
courage them. If it is recognized that under- 
standing people is a major aim of education, less 
important objectives will not be allowed to stand 
in the way of this aim. 

It is hard to mention the matter of athletics 
without writing a few thousand words to explain 
one’s position. Somewhere between over-empha- 
sis on athletic contests and over-emphasis on 
just muscular development, each school must 
find a place where it can gain the values of sound 
exercise and the social values of belonging to a 


large group which through its representatives is 
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engaged in competition with another group. A 
major fault of all physical education programs is 
that they ignore social and emotional values. 
Valuable emotional growth and noble character 
do not naturally accrue to experience in playing 
some game according to the rules. A closer co- 
ordination between the physical education de- 
partment and other school departments should be 
of advantage to both, assuming that either one 
or both have an idea as to where they are going. 


Certainly all education for “worthy use of 
leisure time” should not be extra-curricular, but 
it all involves some type of student activity, if 
only activity as an interested observer. Any 
English class that develops a love of reading or 
writing is contributing to leisure time education. 
Any class that develops the art of conversation 
or writing letters is of course a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Stamp collecting clubs, history classes, dancing 
clubs, and the science laboratory may likewise 
be taking part. Which does the better job, the 
class or the club? It is safe to say that in some 
cases it is one, and in some the other. We will 
say, less safely, that good education will break 
down the differences between class and club. The 
literature class can be ruined by the domination 
of the teacher or the course of study. The social 
club may be ruined by lack of intelligent direc- 
tion or lack of opportunity to function. 


Perhaps we have listed enough school activities 
to serve to illustrate our aim—to encourage each 
school, each school system, each educator, to 
form a working philosophy of education that in- 
cludes recognition of student activities, wherever 
found, as vital parts of education. We need a 
philosophy to put sense and meaning in the con- 
glomeration of courses and clubs. We cannot 
form one until we have determined our aims and 
have decided that these aims, these values, must 
be the active, guiding forces in the construction 
of our whole school program. “Aims” that are 
merely sweet sounding verbalisms are a filthy 
hypocrisy. In general, we in education have al- 
ready accepted, verbally, such aims as promoting 
democracy, building sound bodies and minds, 
preparing for a worthy home life and so forth. 
We need to do much more courageous planning 
to make our practice fit our theory. Most of us 
will agree that student activity is an essential to, 
if not the essential of, good education. We need 
to give full consideration to each phase of this 
activity, whether we have been used to consider- 
ing it curricular or extra. 

Teachers, administrators, supervisors, parents, 
and students should take part in forming our 
philosophy and putting it into execution. We 
must be sure that classes are not over-directed 
and that extra-curricular groups are not under- 
directed. Neither class nor club can be allowed 
to grow without aim or purpose. Neither can 
have its course fully determined by any supreme 
authority without the understanding co-operation 
of all involved. Having determined our aims, 
we must make over this hodgepodge of school 
activities into something with unity and purpose. 
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Questions for Student Forums and 


Discussion Groups 


NE OF the most significant educational 
O developments of recent years has been the 

organization in many secondary schools 
of student forums and discussion groups. The 
movement has received the support and encour- 
agement of almost all educational and civic 
agencies throughout the country. 


The chief purposes of forums and discussion 
groups in secondary schools are: (1) To enable 
students to keep informed on significant prob- 
lems and issues which concern not only their own 
personal welfare but also the welfare of the na- 
tion. (2) To enable them to learn the discussion 
techniques which are essential to participation 
in democratic group activities. (3) To give them 
an opportunity to engage in co-operative think- 
ing leading to programs of action. 

The aim of this article is to list some of the 
significant questions which student forums and 
discussion groups find it profitable to discuss at 
the present time. Perhaps at no time in the his- 
tory of our country have there been so many in- 
teresting and significant problems and questions 
which should be considered by every intelligent 
citizen. Unless many of these are solved satis- 
factorily, the last part of the war may be worse 
than the first, or the problems of the postwar 
period more difficult than winning the victory. 

The list of questions which are given below 
have been compiled from a number of sources. 
Some of them have been suggested by high 
school groups which have already spent consider- 
able time in their discussion. Others have been 
gathered from wide reading of current maga- 
zines, newspapers, books, pamphlets, etc. Sev- 
eral questions, particularly those dealing with 
education, were proposed by educators with 
whom the writer has corresponded during recent 
months. 

The questions might be properly classified 
under several headings —Education, Youth Prob- 
lems, The War, Planning for Peace and Post-war 
Reconstruction, National Affairs, etc-— but no 
attempt has been made to do so. If the questions 
are not suitable for discussion as stated here, 
they may be suggestive of other questions which 
are suitable. Student forums and discussion 
groups might consider some of the following 
questions in planning their programs. 

1. How has the war situation complicated the 
problems of young people? What are the chief 
problems facing young people at the present 
time? How are the post-war economic readjust- 
ments likely to affect the lives of present high 
school youth? 

2. After graduation from high school, how can 
young people best serve their country and at the 
present time plan for their own future? Why is 
it. important for young people to continue in 
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school instead of getting a job which will aid the 
war effort? 

3. Are young people “growing-up” more rapid- 
ly in wartime? What can the school and home 
do to help them meet new responsibilities? What 
are the traits of character which a mature adult 
should possess? 


4. What are some worthy life goals and why 
should they be developed during high school 
years? How do school activities lead to the de- 
velopment of worthy life goals? 


5. What are the arguments for and against 
lowering the voting age to eighteen years as pro- 
posed in the joint resolution passed by Con- 
gress? 

6. What can high school youth do about the 
present crime wave among young people? What 
are the causes and remedies for juvenile delin- 
quency in wartime? 

7. What should be the place of education for 
leisure in our schools in wartime? 


8. What are the opportunities offered at the 
present time for improving education? What 
kind of high school do we want after the war? 
What part should education play in the recon- 
struction period following the war? 

9. How can I plan and train in high school 
both for service in the war and for a work career 
in the postwar period? Who should plan to go 
on to college after finishing high school? 

10. Why is it important for young people to 
save or invest wisely a part of their earnings? 
What is likeiy to be their reaction when the 
time arrives when it is more difficult to earn 
money? 

11. Does the war make us realize the import- 
ance of things we ordinarily take for granted? 
How has it increased our responsibilities? What 
changes have taken place in your community as 
a result of the war? 

12. What will be the part of extra-curricular 
activities in the high school program of the fu- 
ture? What are the values of extra-curricular 
activities in high schools and colleges? Is one’s 
duty first to his studies or to his outside activi- 
ties? How much time should one spend on out- 
side activities? Who among the graduates of 
high schools, colleges, and universities are most 
successful—those with high scholarship or those 
who have been leaders in activities? 


13. How. can our educational system better 
serve wartime community needs? What can be 
done to prevent a general breakdown of com- 
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munity service in the fields of recreation, child 
care, and family welfare? 

14. What can be done to safeguard the health 
and welfare of our people during wartime? Is 
the family doctor to become extinct? What are 
the arguments pro and con on a system of social- 
ized medicine? 

15. What are the ways you as a high school 
student can help to improve your community? 

16. What are the most notable achievements 
of the modern high school? 

17. What should high school students know 
about the social side of life? How can I make 
and keep friends? What are the traits I admire 
in others? Why do students sometimes find it 
difficult to get along with others? 


18. What are some of the implications for the 
postwar-time period of the earlier wartime mar- 
riages? Should service men, or those likely to 
be called into service, marry in wartime? 


19. What are the principles of the American 
way of life? What are the means that the school 
provides to learn and practice the principles of 
the American way of life? Will our democratic 
way of life, partially relinquished in wartime, be 
restored? 

20. What can you learn about citizenship from 
the newspaper? How can you learn to read the 
newspaper intelligently? 

21. What is the part communities must play 
in providing postwar jobs? What are some of 
the ways your community can guard against 
postwar unemployment? 

22. How might the course of modern history 
been different if the United States had joined the 
League of Nations at the end of the First World 
War? 

23. Should the United States take the lead in 
establishing a United Nations government with 
police power, or power to preserve peace? 

24. Is religion gaining new impetus in war- 
time? 

25. How has the airplane changed the relation- 
ship of our country to the rest of the world? How 
is the airplane likely to influence life in the 
future? 

26. What are the educational values of work 
experiences? How is the war making it possible 
for all young people to get work experiences? 
How can high schools provide work experiences 
as part of the training of all students after the 
war? 

27. What control should the United Nations 
exercise over education in defeated countries 
after the war? 

28. Should mothers engage in war industrial 
work? 

29. What is going to take the place, when the 
war ends, of a hundred billion dollars’ worth a 
year of government spending? 

30. Is the United States Constitution as im- 
portant for our future as it has been in the past? 
Aside from winning the war, is there anything as 
important to America at the present time as pre- 
serving our Constitution? 

31. How important is the Bill of Rights in 
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American democracy and are these rights en- 
dangered by the war? 


32. How are we going to pay for the war and 
avoid inflation? 

33. Should Canada work in closer co-operation 
with the United States than with Great Britain? 

34. Should federal aid be provided for ele- 
mentary and secondary education? 


35. Should Hong Kong be returned to China, 
or remain as a possession of the British Empire? 

36. How can consumers in America buy the 
products that industry will turn out when nation- 
al income is about 150 billion dollars? 

37. Should all income taxes be levied by the 
federal government with a provision for repay- 
ment to the states of a certain proportion on the 
basis of taxable income in each such state? 

38. When we have won the war, should the 
United States accept control over those islands in 
the Pacific previously mandated to Japan? 

39. When the war ends, should all service per- 
sonnel be provided with a year of education at 
government expense? 

40. Should one year of compulsory military 
service or training be required of all young men 
after the war? 

41. What will be the influence of control of 
the Panama Canal Zone by the United States in 
future trade relations of the world? 

42. Should the total net income of any one in- 
dividual for any one year be limited to $25,000 
after taxes have been paid? What are the argu- 
ments pro and con on this question? 

43. Should there be an interchange of high 
school and university scholarships between the 
schools of North America and those of South 
America? 

44. Is there any net employment to be found 
in foreign trade? Who pays for it? What hap- 
pens when exports exceed imports? 

45. In the postwar world, what opportunities 
will there be for trade expansion, particularly 
with South America and in the Pacific? 

46. What have been some of the benefits of the 
labor movement? What are some of the mistakes 
which have _been made by organized labor? 
Should strikes be prevented by appropriate leg- 
islation while we are in war? 

47. What have been the effects of the excessive 
cutting of timber for war industries upon the 
future of our forest land both privately owned 
and in National Forests? 

48. Should a state legislature consist of one 
house, as in Nebraska, or of two houses, as in the 
remainder of our states? 

49. Should peace be concluded by the United 
States by means of a joint resolution requiring 
the consent of a majority of each house of Con- 
gress rather than a treaty requiring the consent 
of two-thirds of the Senate? 

50. What will be the effect on future peace, 
of hating or distrusting foriegn peoples, or Jews, 
or negroes, Chinese, or other minority groups? 
How do fifth column propagandists in the United 
States make use of hatred and distrust among 
groups in this country to achieve their ends? 
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Grading a Debate 


W-EE-E-T!” and the basketball referee 
T has called a foul. The rule book has laid 

out a penalty for this specific offense. But, 
in debating no such thing is possible. Judging a 
debate is not like refereeing or umpiring a foot- 
ball game, The entire function of our debate 
judge is different. The only manner in which an 
error can be scored is in the final accounting. 
That is the reason for this article, which will 
reach the country’s debaters just as they are 
really swinging into the tournament season. 

Naturally, in any tournament, the important 
thing is to see that the decisions are just and 
honestly “arrived at.” As has been pointed out 
in athletic games there are definite, set rules 
which the judges must keep in mind. The con- 
ception of debate differs from that of a game 
in that it is thought of as an orderly, rational, 
clear presentation of arguments, with the at- 
tempt to demonstrate the wisdom of some def- 
inite action in the case of a question of public 
policy. 

With this background, we come to the ques- 
tion, ‘What is the judge called upon to do?” He 
is to give an opinion as to which team has done 
the most effective debating. From this angle 
we find that in debating we must consider two 
factors—delivery and argument. These cannot 
be separated, and any judge that endeavors to 
do so will find himself hopelessly mixed in try- 
ing to decide the merits of the competing teams. 

Let us look at these two factors in the order 
given. On the matter of delivery, let us con- 
sider, first, personality and poise. Our debaters 
should not antagonize the audience. They must 
be courteous to their opponents. Any debate 
should be conducted as a perfectly friendly dis- 
cussion, 

Next comes voice quality; If our debater 
speaks well, he is well equipped to convince and 
persuade people to his way of thinking. 

Last, we might mention actual delivery. The 
debater must be understood. If his speech is not 
clear and plainly audible, he is apt to befog the 
question just as much as if his reasoning were 
hazy. But delivery should not be considered too 
seriously, because any student can memorize 
“canned” speeches and rebuttals. The premium 
is on the one that can present his constructive 
argument and aptly refute his opponents argu- 
ment, In argument, there are some six or seven 
points that should be considered. We will at- 
tempt to review these briefly. 

First, English grammar overlaps delivery and 
argument. It might well be included in the 
former. Then we come to analysis or arrange- 
ment of the outline. Have the debaters found 
the real underlying issues? We believe in a 
World Federation, for example, not because of 
considerations of necessity, practicability, and 
justice, but because it offers us peace, access to 
raw materials, removal of tariff barriers, etc. 
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Our second step is that of proof. This consists 
of making a logical case for one or the other of 
the relative merits of two possible lines of ac. 
tion, The arguments. presented must be tested 
for fallacies, and the use of evidence must be 
watched. Do the debaters support all assertions 
with evidence, or do they use many unsupported 
assertions? 

In following these lines for proof, we are also 
checking our next point of content. Is the evi- 
dence of the debaters cited definitely, or is it 
weak because of loose citations and broad gen- 
eralizations? 

Next comes what might amount to another di- 
vision—refutation, This must be watched by the 
judge with especial care. The judge should be 
careful to note the main points that are raised, 
how well the debaters meet them with sound 
argument and evidence, and how well they avoid’ 
being led astray by unimportant factors and 
questions, Also, in refutation we must check 
whether the debater has done his best to rebuild 
his own case, after his opponents’ destructive 
charges, and whether he has been fair, accurate, 
and thorough in all his presentations. 


After the debate is over and the arguments all 
concluded, the work of the judges starts. They 
must answer the question, “In view of what has 
been seen and heard on the debating platform, 
which team has made the more effective case as 
a whole?” In short, which case stands out above 
the other? In another way, we might state the 
question as: “Has the affirmative reasonably 
sustained its case over the opposition of the nega- 
tive?” The judge’s answer to any of these ques- 
tions will determine his decision. 


This March issue of this journal will find the 
teams of the country in the midst of a debate 
season with emphasis on tournaments. The blue 
chips are down! Now, let us debate coaches pro- 
vide some scientific means of judging which will 
score the important factors so that the final de- 
cision will be most fair—without the basketball 
rule book! This result can be achieved through 
the medium of the proper scoring ballot, Such a 
ballot can be achieved as will be entirely fair to 
every debater and which, if scored consciencious- 
ly, will enable the judge to arrive at the correct 
decision. With this article I am illustrating four 
types of ballots. Personally, I prefer Type “C.” 
This is the form which was used in the 1943 
Struthers Invitational, with the exception that 
English Grammar has been moved to General 
Informaiton from Mastery and Organization. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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|The Gavel 


organizations in existence today. This so- 

ciety was created only a few years ago and 
has grown consistently until now it has gained 
national recognition. Its principles have become 
recognized factors in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. High schools with a speech consciousness 
welcome the opportunity of instituting The 
Gavel. 

This organization came into being through a 
group of speech teachers who sensed the need 
of honoring high school students showing an out- 
standing aptitude in speech. They decided that 
a club of this nature should be formed under the 
guidance of Ralph B. Dennis, who was at that 
time dean of the Northwestern University School 
of Speech. With a man of such outstanding abil- 
ity at the helm, The Gavel was destined to be- 
come a definite part of our educational system. 
It could not fail! 

The purpose of this society is not only to take 
cognizance of boys and girls having linguistic 
ability, but it further proposes to train these 
students in the art of the spoken word through 
actual participation in school and community 
functions. Our Gavel does not adhere strictly to 
the original intention of the founders, but in- 
cludes all youngsters who have a desire to take 
part in oral activities. 

In Delano Joint Union High School we feel 
that The Gavel has a definite contribution to 
make to democracy. It is this conviction that 
leads us to give tremendous emphasis to the work 
of this organization. The training of polished 
speakers is not enough; those finished conversa- 
tionalists and orators should be used in helping 
to preserve our democratic way of life. It is the 
duty of every teacher in the schools of the United 
States, from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, to stress the relationship of speech to 
national defense and the winning of the war. The 
Gavel should serve as a clearing house where the 
school and community have the privilege of 
seeking speakers and readers for every occasion. 

Some time ago Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stated in The Quarterly Journal of Speech that 
young communists are well trained speakers. 
She asserted that it is their ability to persuade 
that has enabled them to get thousands of Ameri- 
cans to accept their philosophy. But long before 
Mrs. Roosevelt called this situation to the at- 
tention of speech experts, the youth of our na- 
tion had been warned of the excellent speech 
training being given to the young men and wo- 
men of other lands, They were aware of the 
fact that this ability was being used by the Axis 
powers as a deadly weapon against us! Yet, the 
young people of our country have become con= 
tent to dream on under the pacifist’s belief that 
“It can’t happen here.” They failed to realize 
that the pacifist relies upon arbitration for the 
settlement of all difficulties, and that an arbitra- 
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tor must be a person possessing the ability to 
persuade. How can a man influence others un- 
less he is familiar with the techniques of per- 
suasion? It should be remembered that knowl- 
edge of this nature comes only through hard 
study. The Gavel is a splendid experimental 
laboratory for those who desire to learn the art 
of discussion. 

Men will always have differences of opinion. 
These disagreements will have to be taken to the 
table of arbitration or be settled by war. In 
either case, speech training is beneficial. Nev- 
ertheless, the high school speech classes continue 
to interest only a very limited number of stu- 
dents. They entertain the assumption that other 
people have to listen to their speeches no matter 
how unpolished those speeches may be. What a 
fallacious line of reasoning! This is a free coun- 
try. Therefore, nobody has to listen to the other 
fellow or accept his beliefs, If students are smart, 
they will master the art of speech, which will 
enable them to get other people to do what they 
want them to do. The youth in our educational 
institutions will take all of the speech work they 
can get, because they will be using their voice 
throughout life. 

Speech training is the counter offensive against 
all “isms!” The emotional appeal of the agents 
of the enemy will be of no avail against a people 
trained in the fundamentals of speech. A well 
trained speaker will be a good citizen and soldier, 
because he will possess posture, poise, confidence, 
and a pleasing voice. He will get along with 
others because of his ability to convey his 
thoughts effectively. A forceful speaker is al- 
ways in a better position for promotion than is 
the individual who cannot adequately impress 
his associates. Too, when peace comes and dif- 
ficulties are to be settled by arbitration, the mas- 
ters of the spoken word will be called upon to 
defend the undying principles of democracy. 

The Gavel of Delano Joint High School has as 
its goal a better world in which to live. Mem- 
bers of the society are impressed with the im- 
portance of good citizenship, and its relationship 
to the speech arts. They are enlightened as to 
how adequate training of the body and vocal ap- 
paratus makes a definite contribution toward the 
war effort. When the aims of this organization 
become a reality in the lives of these youngsters, 
a personal satisfaction will be realized by them 
which will surpass human comprehension. They 
will feel like a great general who has maneuv- 
ered his men and equipment skillfully and won a 
strategic battle, or a famous scientist who has 
made a wonderful discovery. 

Some of us do not have speech courses in 
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our high schools. Thus, it is impossible to select 
forensic club members on the basis of academic 
achievements in public speaking. On account of 
the war our school is not participating in inter- 
scholastic contests, and so there isn’t an oppor- 
tunity to pick students who have made outstand- 
ing forensic performances. Therefore, any boy 
or girl interested in speech work, regardless of 
grades or class ranking, is invited to join The 
Gavel. Needless to state, our group is composed 
of nearly every type of student, which makes the 
functions of the club exceedingly interesting. As 
previously mentioned, the value of forensics has 
not been instilled into the minds of our students, 
and so our membership is comparatively small. 
However, as time goes on and our program be- 
comes better understood we will have a different 
story to tell. Although our participants are few, 
their earnest desire to learn the art of discussion 
is most gratifying. All meetings of The Gavel 
are purposeful. The following objectives form 
the foundation for our course of procedure: (1) 
To develop pleasing enunciation and articulation, 
(2) to train the student to read aloud effectively 
and with appreciation, (3) to assist the pupils to 
do intelligent research and to organize material 
upon a given subject, (4) to acquaint the young- 
sters, through reading, with great speeches, (5) 
to enable the boys and girls to enter into formal 
discussion of topics and to present a convincing 
argument, (6) to establish total bodily response 
through good posture and voice control (to de- 
velop a responsive voice and body), (7) to con- 
tribute toward worthy home membership and 
civic usefulness, and (8) to contribute toward 
vocational efficiency and the development of per- 
sonality. It is very interesting to note how many 
speech textbooks have been published, yet no 
two authors agree as to what the fundamentals 
of speech realiy are! After making a survey of 
approximately five hundred high school speech 
students, and many of the leading speech author- 
ities throughout the country, the writer has 
chosen to stipulate the preceding eight objectives 
as logical fundamentals. 


The Gavel was created for the purpose of rec- 
ognizing and further training students possessing 
abilities revealed in actual speaking situations. 
Delano Joint Union High School has liberalized 
this intention and accepts into membership any 
youngster desiring to join the society. It is hoped 
that through the activities of The Gavel these 
boys and girls will become better citizens, and 
play a constructive roll in winning the war and 
gaining the peace. 





Free men in a free community—this is the end 
of liberal education. We have a long way to go, 
and we had better start now.—Robert M. Hutch- 
chins. 





“The need for human contacts and for a satis- 
fying relation with others is accentuated rather 
than diminished by the strains of war, but is one 
of the chief needs of young people as well as 
adults in war or peace.”—David Cushman Coyle. 
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| N A long step forward toward that equality of 
opportunity which is the ideal of the American 
public school system, E. B. Gernert, principal of 
Abington High School, assisted by the faculty, 
has inaugurated a new time sheet for the current 
year. 

School begins at 8:50, five minutes earlier, 
and closes at 3:05, two minutes later. Periods 
are shortened to forty-eight minutes. The time 
gained is put into an activities period between 
the third and fourth regular periods. 

At this time on Mondays, student council 
meets; on Tuesdays, the band or orchestra and 
the glee club. Wednesday is club day, with an 
Abingtonian staff meeting as well. Thursdays, 
lower assembly is held while upper assembly 
members alternate homeroom discussions with 
class meetings; Fridays, upper assembly, lower 
assembly students being in homeroom discus- 
sions or class meetings. 


On Mondays and Tuesdays, students not at- 
tending meetings have study periods. On these 
days, also, war stamps and bonds are on sale in 
a booth in the main corridor. And, every day, 
an activities period is a welcome break in the 
monotony of the school day. 


The new time sheet also provides that instruc- 
tion in all major subjects shall be given five 
periods a week. Previously, a number of majors 
were allowed but four. 

The insertion of the activities period permits 
many extra-curricular activities to be carried on 
in school time instead of before or after school. 

Student council meetings are not held up by 
late buses. Students out for sports or working 
after school have a chance at the glee club, the 
band or the Abingtonian staff. 

Incidentally, the five-period arrangement puts 
English, languages, history, and the commercial 
subjects on the same basis as mathematics and 
science. In those cases in which it means more 
classwork, it also means less homework, all the 
more since most teachers are continuing last 
year’s procedure of allowing a part of the period 
for beginning the preparation of homework. 

Minor subject.classes are smaller but the per- 
centage of membership on staffs, and in club and 
musical organizations is much higher. 


Mr, Gernert feels that the new schedule ad- | 


justs ‘time to ever-increasing war demands and 
preserves the high standard of scholarship and 
wide vatiety of curricular and extra-curricular 
activities: traditional in the old ‘stone buildings 
amid. the Rydal Hills. 
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A Venture in Democracy 


Special need for physical 


LTHOUGH it is important at all times that 
A pupils have an understanding of the why 

and what and how of their exercise pro- 
gram, it is doubly important in these days of 
urgent need for physical fitness. Knowledge and 
practice gained in the school experience should 
carry over effectively into out-of-school life, 
whether it be military service, civilian defense, 
or normal routine. In today’s turmoil many an 
adult finds himself possessed of a desire and will 
for physical fitness, but he doesn’t know what to 
do or even how to begin to achieve fitness. In a 
vague way he feels that in addition to checking 
general health conditions he should be taking 
systematic exercise, but the sort of exercise and 
the dosage are matters beyond his ken, so he does 
nothing about it. 

The schools should send children out into the 
world with an education in physical training 
which can sustain them all the rest of their lives, 
not only in their need for recreation, but also in 
their need for the knowldgee and practice of ex- 
ercise as it applies to fitness. Why they do not 
do this is probably due to reasons such as the 
following: (1) too few teachers are properly 
qualified to pass on this knowledge; (2) the 
schools do not permit sufficient time for such a 
training; (3) too many teachers who are quali- 
fied do not give the extra thought and energy 
needed to add to their classwork that extra some- 
thing that gives it carry-over value; (4) too few 
teachers let the pupils in on the secret of what 
the program is all about; and (5) too few teach- 
ers let the pupils help plan the work so that they 
may have a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of it. The first of these faults can be rem- 
edied by more and better professional training 
to reach an ever-increasing number of trainees; 
the second, by training of school men for a better 
understanding of the needs of children in their 
physical education; the third, by eliminating 
“clock punchers” from the profession as quickly 
as possible; the fourth and fifth, by a venture in 
democracy. It is this venture I want to discuss. 

We talk enthusiastically about our democratic 
form of government, and we are willing to de- 
fend it even with our lives, but how deeply do 
we believe in the democratic procedure for our 
educational institutions, particularly for our own 
part of the program? The democratic process is 
usually a slow process so that it requires the 
patience of a Job for the efficiency-expert type 
of teacher to carry on his work in a really demo- 
cratic way, but that way pays high dividends in 
satisfaction gained from group effort and in last- 
ing impressions that come from slow but steady 
growth. 

Last year the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women of the University of Nebraska 
Was deeply puzzled at the negative attitude of 
campus women leaders towards the problem of 
fitness in the war 
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emergency, and the staff decided that the time 
was ripe for a real venture in democracy in the 
required physical education class work. Since the 
venture met with enthusiastic response from the 
students, we tell of it here for whatever inspira- 
tion the story may give to others for this year’s 
planning. 

Early in the year all classes met together in 
two large mass meetings where the Director 
talked to the hundreds of girls enrolled in the 
department about their need for physical fitness 
and what we hoped to do to help them achieve it. 
The purpose back of our class work and the why 
and wherefore of the type of work we proposed 
to give were explained to them. 

After class work had been carried on for some 
time so that the girls had come to know one an- 
other, each class was invited to elect one mem- 
ber as its official representative to sit on a Plan- 
ning Board which would work with the staff on 
fundamental plans for future class work. In the 
meantime class work was carried on according to 
plans drawn up by the staff as a whole. 

The students elected to the Planning Board 
took the responsibility seriously and to our sur- 
prise looked upon the assignment as an honor. 
At the start the Board met once a week (this at 
the request of the students themselves) but it 
soon developed that this demanded too much 
time and it was decided to meet twice a week at 
the beginning of a term and only once a month 
after that. 

The representatives reported back to their 
classes on Board meetings and called for open 
discussion of questions that had proved contro- 
versial to the Board itself. In this way students 
felt free “to get it off their chests” and many 
availed themselves of the privilege. They told 
the staff members some very frank and inter- 
esting things, and the staff had an opportunity to 
answer charges and explain policies. Frequently 
class members charged their representatives with 
the responsibility of presenting certain topics to 
the Board for discussion and asked that a report 
on the matter be returned to them. Constructive 
suggestions far outweighed criticisms. The ex- 
perience as a whole was one of friendly co- 
operation. 

Through this Planning Board a very definite 
feeling of comradeship in a joint effort was built 
up between students and staff, and the staff felt 
that there was a decided increase in interest in 
class work on the part of the students. Perhaps 
the most interesting outcomes of this venture 
were the following student requests for this com- 
ing year: (1) more strenuous work (they seem 
to resent it if faculty inspired it but like to pre- 
scribe it for themselves); (2) revision in the type 
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of final examination given (they dislike very 
much the true-false, multiple choice, matching 
form of written examination); (3) a chance for 
all to learn to swim; (4) a more gradual lead-up 
to strenuous work than we gave last fall; (5) a 
daily “work-out” of some sort beyond the 3- 
hour-a-week class requirement; (6) a continu- 
ance of the Planning Board with the representa- 
tives from each class selected by the class; (7) 
more frequent explanations from the Director 
and class instructors as to the why of the type 
of class work selected and the why of its par- 
ticular form of presentation. 

Although this democratic mothod slowed down 
the class progress in some ways it aroused such 
interest in the work and such intelligent ques- 
tionings and criticisms on the part of the stu- 
dents that the gains more than offset the losses. 
The staff votes wholeheartedly to continue to let 
the pupils help plan their own course since this 
method seems quite definitely to give them a 
better understanding and appreciatoin of the 
why and what and how of the fundamentals of 
their physical education needs.— 

—Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Music---A Help in the Bond 
of World Unity 


Mary R. SpirZer 
Music Supervisor, Waterman School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


T HIS year, perhaps more than ever before, 
teachers will need to weld the bonds of 
world unity. Musical programs of various types 
will serve as one of the best media of ex- 
types will serve as one of the best media of ex- 
pression in working toward this goal. Instead of 
purchasing an operetta this year, when the 
money put into the scores might be put into de- 
fense stamps and bonds, why not work with your 
pupils to write and arrange your own musical 
programs? 

This experience can be of great value to the 
pupils if all the departments of the school work 
together, The art classes can make the scenery 
and costumes; the language arts classes write the 
words in prose or poetry; the physical education 
classes make up the dances or learn folk dances; 
and the music classes learn the songs they wish 
to use or make up their own tunes, 

A program based on music of the various na- 
tions might be something like the following: 

ScENE I—United States—characters dressed as 
negroes working in the cotton fields. 

Suggested Songs: Go Down, Moses, Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot, found in “Music of Many 
Lands and Peoples,” Silver Burdett and Co., New 
York. The songs might be sung to the accom- 
paniment of a banjo, and the scene might end 
with a dance to Turkey in the Straw. 


Scene II—England—a hunting scene, with the 
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characters dressed in appropriate costumes, car- 
rying horns and accompanied by dogs. 

Suggested Song: John Peel (Boys’ Chorus) 
found in “Music of Many Lands and Peoples,” 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 


Scene IIJ—Russia—characters dressed as peas- 
ants, pulling boats along the river. 


Suggested Song: The Volga Boat Song, found 
in “Keep on Singing,” Paull-Pioneer Music Corp,, 
New York. 


ScenE IV—Scotland—characters dressed in 
Scotch costumes. 


Suggested Song: Loch Lomond, “The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs,” Hall and McCreary Co,, 
Chicago. 

Suggested Dance: Comin’ Thru the Rye found 
in “The Red Book, Twice 55 Games with Music,” 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston. 


ScENE V—Norway—solo by a girl in costume, 


Suggested Songs: When I Was Seventeen or 
I Love Thee, both found in “Music of Many 
Lands and Peoples,” Silver, Burdett. 

SceNE VI—Latin America—groups of pupils 
in appropriate costumes. 

Suggested Songs: Adios Te Digo, Argentine 
Song; Buy My Tortillas, Chilean Folk Song; 
Yaravi—Folk Song of the Peruvian Andes. All 
songs are found in “Music Highways and By- 
ways, Silver, Burdett and Co. Each song sug- 
gests appropriate actions and setting. 

Scene VII—Holland—characters in Dutch cos- 
tumes, Family scene at church. 

Suggested Song: Thanksgiving Hymn, found in 
“Music of Many Lands and Peoples, Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co. 


Scene VIII—Poland. 

Quartet: The Lord for Poland; or trio: May 
Time. Both songs are found in “Music of Many 
Lands and Peoples.” 


Scene [X—Wales—home scene, a mother rock- 
ing her child to sleep and singing All Through 
the Night, found in “The Golden Book of Favor- 
ite Songs.” 


Scene X—Canada—a street scene with crowds 
singing their national anthem, The Maple Leaf 
Forever, found in “The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs.” 

Scene XI—This last scene might show repre- 
sentatives of all nations joining hands with 
Uncle Sam and Miss Liberty and singing patriot- 
ic songs such as America, America the Beautiful, 
God Bless America, and The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, 

The flags of all the nations may be brought in, 
with the American flag in the center of the stage, 
and the pupils giving the proper salute to the 
American flag during the singing of the last song. 

Throughout the scenes, appropriate words may 
be spoken leading in the last scene to the thought 
that only as we help our nation by buying bonds 
and stamps and by giving to help children in 
war-torn lands will the nations of the world be 
preserved. 
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A Seat at the Speaker’s Table 


banquet stands supreme. In its essential 

symbolism it represents democracy as rep- 
resented through the school life. No other nation 
would carry into the lives of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the very poor and the very rich such a 
chance to sit down together at supper, to listen to 
a hired string quartette, and to pronounce with 
due approbation their delight at the carefully 
phrased expression in the usual toasts. 


Picture the bronze and gold ball room in holi- 
day streamers or bobbing balloons. The decorat- 
ing committee members have worked all day on 
these tables. Here are red roses and baby breath, 
long white candles, imitation leather programs, 
intricate nut cups or other favors. At one side 
is the speakers’ table, with a particularly ef- 
fective centerpiece in harmony with the general 
plan for the banquet. 

The grand march begins. The twelve or four- 
teen chairs at the head table have places for 
the youthful toastmaster (or toastmistress), three 
or four of his companions salted away uncom- 
fortably between some of the faculty heads, their 
wives (useless but we have to invite ’em), the 
superintendent of schools, and always the prin- 
cipal and his wife. 

At the other tables the seating has also been 
carefully planned. Various members of the class 
and an occasicnal teacher, as a sort of conversa- 
tion-pusher, are included. These faculty people 
enjoy watching their ugly ducklings emerge as 
satin swans. They have seen them as freshmen, 
and it is with justifiable pride that they see 
them tonight. 

The tradition of the high school banquet is an 
old one. One of our high school principals has 
justified these occasions. He stated it simply, 
“This may be the first time, sometimes it is the 
last time, that many of our students see this side 
of life.” 

The banquet belongs to the students, and they 
work out for themselves the events of the eve- 
ning with great care and deliberation. It is a 
part of the junior-senior extra-curricular train- 
ing. Many of the girls design and make their own 
evening clothes in the sewing departments of the 
school. The boys and girls arrange all their 
committees in detail. The program committee 
proposes the “theme” for the evening, and the 
other committees work it out in detail. A class 
“sponsor” has been appointed months before by 
the principal. It is his, or her, duty to keep 
committees in line and to instruct and advise the 
committee heads. 

The evening “theme” is always striking and 
entertaining. All the departments of the modern 
high school have an indirect part in the tri- 
umphant “theme” of the banquet night. It fre- 
quently involves technical knowledge, history, 
art, music, English, and the work of such other 

ents as might be used in the printing of 
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programs, construction of a small favor for each 
student, and invention of a simple setting for a 
skit or short play. 

The dean is helpful in deportment. Various 
issues of the senior bulletins are enlightening. 
One reads: 

“Let us be democratic in speech, manners, and 
dress,” states this As Friend to Friend bulletin. 
“This is not a strictly formal affair, though it 
should have a formal atmosphere, therefore 
formal dress will not predominate—a banquet is 
a refined, happy occasion. We must be congen- 
ia,l but in every sense dignified. Gum is not 
chewed at banquets. The small fork is the salad 
fork. Plan something interesting to talk about 
at your table. Loud speaking and laughing is not 
proper.” 

Revealing? Yes, but you would never guess 
that such a bulletin had been necessary. These 
youngsters are easy, gracious, polite. The hesi- 
tant ones somehow may fail to find their places 
until the last, but their blushes alone give them 
away. 

This was not so back in the days of 1917, when 
the girls wore hair ribbons and curls.draped over 
their shoulders. That day was famous for frills 
and ringlets. The more sophisticated had some 
strange kind of coiffure carefully pinned and 
draped over the forehead in a sort of “Aunt Har- 
riet” effect. They had class flowers, then. Shell 
and orchid were inclined to be favored as “class 
colors,” while such quotations as “By praise- 
worthy deeds man shall flourish in every tribe,” 
and “We were launched to sail and not to drift,” 
flavored the evening with literary thought. But 
the classes in those days were not without humor, 
conscious or otherwise. One Abe Cohen gave a 
fine toast on an Irish program about “The Blar- 
ney Stone.” 

It was not until about 1922 that all the girls 
grew up. In that year the Kathleen Mavourneen 
curls disappeared from girlish shoulders, and the 
elaborate, and in some cases tragic, permanent 
waves replaced them. Boys of that period were 
growing up also. Their expressions of conscious 
importance have never been surpassed in group 
pictures. They evidently felt that there was pur- 
pose in the world, and that they had arrived just 
in time. By 1925, they were still going strong 
on such abstractions as “Success” and “The Fut- 
ure.” But the quickened interest in science was 
causing a change, Aviation brought forth a theme 
entitled, “The World Flight of the March Gradu- 
ates” with the “Take-Off,” “The Pilot,” “Air 
Pockets,” “The Flight” and “The Landing” as 
toasts. In this school at that time, there were 
ninety-nine girl graduates, and the same number 
of boys. Sentiment—always good—produced a 
theme, “Garden of Memory” just a little later. 
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“My Lady’s Dress” was produced as the »2:nior 
play that year—a beautifully sentimental piece 
of drama. 

Other entertaining themes were “The Norse 
Myths” beginning with Ygdrasil (The Tree of 
Life), “Frigga’s Gift,” “Odin’s Search for Wis- 
dom” and “Iduna’s Apples of Youth.” 

Another noteworthy theme about this time 
(tuned to the Spanish guitar) was “Our Spanish 
Southwest,” embodying for toasts “The Palette 
of the Gods,” “The Seven Cities of Cibola” with 
quotations by Joaqin Miller, “G. W. James,” “The 
Bells” and “The Patio.” 


One bit of historical evidence of this class is 

treasured in their archives: 

“My bonny leaned over the gas tank 

The height of its contents to see. 

I lighted a match to assist her, 

Oh, bring back my bonny to me.” 
Two hundred fifty-two not quite subdued voices 
carolled the above at the end of a weighty flight 
in oratory. 

Another outstanding evening came in the 
theme, “A Message to Mars” with “Television” 
as the subject. The menu consisted of: 

Positives and Negatives 
Heater Tubes 
Electrified Struts 
Current Sauce 
Screen Grid Tubes 
Early June Ions in Butter 
Battery Salad 
Triode Elements 
Dials 
Loud Speaker 
Ether Waves 

Need I say that the president of this class was 
a radio specialist? 

Chaucer was once used effectively in a “Pil- 
grimage” theme. One practical class brought 
forth a huge map of our own state for a setting, 
and the toast and program were completely his- 
torical, 

These post-depression youngsters are different. 
A thumb-nail sketch lifted from a local high 
school paper is worth a thought. Undoubtedly it 
was written by a friend on the staff. It appears 
to be entirely uncolored by faculty comment. 

Evidently somebody had asked him about his 
ambitions. (quote) “A senior boy without am- 
bitions! Why? He is president of the senior class, 
president of the Gentlemen’s French Club and 
First Lieutenant in Company Jim, evident- 
ly a ‘know’ man, never studied (so he claims), 
never chews nor carries gum, (these chiseling 
women) never goes to movies, and has no pet 
peeves, secret passions, or other vices. He is 
one gentleman who doesn’t prefer blondes, but 
like brunettes with brown eyes, Thick pancakes 
with melting butter and lots of syrup delight him 
no end. He goes to bed at nine and gets up at 
six and reads until time to go to school. He does 
not smoke and never uses tooth paste. He likes 
the new Air-Flow ——, Dan Dunn, and “Beauti- 
ful Lady in Blue”—just another perfect senior 
for the underciassmen to gaze at with awe.” 

The girls are no longer unsophisticated. They 
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are “know” girls, in speech, action, and appear. 
ance. Even the under-privileged cannot be 
spotted in a crowd. They all manage to be wel] 
dressed for this one occasion. 

Emerging from the evening’s glamour we are 
led to ask a question of the morrow. The student, 
for the most part, has become well aware of his 
place, and knows himself for what he is—untried, 
But his spirit is constant and hopeful. The 
groundwork for his American traditions and phil. 
losophy has been laid in the public institution, 
Will we be able to trace with some degree of ac- 
curacy his success in his chosen field? 

This question always remains unanswered, for 
school is not “life,” and the educator is the first 
to acknowledge it. He is alas, fully aware that, 
athough much has been done to help youth, the 
child himself is responsible for his ultimate suc- 
cess or failure. Old as the axiom is it neverthe- 
less remains true that “as the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined.” The child’s record more often 
than not becomes the record of the man. 


Student Council Re-opens 
Music Department 


DoNaLp LEE 
Superintendent, Jefferson Public Schools 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 


N OCTOBER, 1943, Jefferson High School 

found itself as one of the nineteen schools in 
Wisconsin who had to close their music depart- 
ments because of the lack of teaching personnel. 
This was a serious blow to the Jefferson High 
School, as vocal music in this school had been 
of the highest calibre for the past several years. 

Feeling the :mportance of vocal music train- 
ing, a member of the school council brought 
up tne problem of re-opening the departmen at 
a council meeting. These students, who are just 
beginning to develop a democratic schoo} ccuncil, 
were anxious to present an organized plan of 
operation to members of the A Capella Choir 
and the Girls Glee Club, They appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the active plans. These plans 
were then discussed at a council meeting at 
which student leaders of the vocal groups were 
invited to attend. After careful revision, the 
organized procedure was presented to the mem- 
bers of the vocal groups. They gave their whole- 
hearted support to the efforts of the council, and 
the vocal music activities of the school were re- 
sumed. 

This is the first time that students of Jeffer- 
son have had the opportunity of conducting their 
Own organization, and the first time that the 
school council has met and solved a problem 
themselves, This experience has convinced us 
that much can be done along these lines during 
the war emergency and that many other func- 
tions of the school can be conducted by students 


on a temporary, or even permanent, basis. All — 


students in the high schools throughout the 
United States are potential leaders and can cope 
with similar situations if given the opportunity, 
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An Elementary School Library Club 


High Point, North Carolina, there are 

about five hundred pupils, fourteen teach- 
ers, and a teaching principal. One teacher, a 
qualified librarian, is in charge of the library. 
In the past she has had another teacher as assist- 
ant librarian. During last year, several fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade boys and girls became very 
interested in helping in the library. Near the 
end of the school term, these boys and girls asked 
the assistant librarian to help them organize a 
library club the next school year. 


Suggested Aims: 


A: OAK Hill Elementary High School in 


To make the library interesting to as many 
pupils as possible 

To help the children feel that the library is 
theirs 

To help to keep the library as stimulating and 
attractive as possible 

To become acquainted with proper library pro- 
cedures and techniques 

To emphasize the reading possibilities of the 
library 

To learn about many books, authors, publish- 
ers, illustrators, etc. 


Suggested Activities 


Library Techniques 

Discuss basic principles of library science. 
with demonstrations and practice in catalogu- 
ing, accessioning, arranging, shelving, checking 
books and magazines in and out, etc. 

Discuss the why of school libraries, how 
books are furnished, how they are paid for, 
how and by whom they are selected. 


Go on trips to other school libraries, the pub- 
lic library, and perhaps the college library. 


Go to a bookstore, a printing establishment, 
and a book bindery 


Discuss how books are made, bound, and re- 
paired. Demonstrate and practice. Investi- 
gate books in library to see to what extent they 
have been misused—marked, torn, smudged, 
broken, soiled, etc. See how they can be re- 
paired. 

Place a suggestion box in library. Try to 
follow pupils’ ideas 

Learn about the various parts of a book— 
cover, table of contents, introduction, illustra- 
tions, index, preface, chapter and paragraph 
headings, etc. 

Discuss illustrations in books—cartoons, 
photographs, drawings, maps, colored plates, 
pictures, etc, 

Discuss such things as customs, traditions, 
dress, etc., as found in books and in other 
library materials. 


Build reading maps or book maps in which 
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the boys and girls record their reading accord- 
ing to the geographical background of the 
books. 


Take imaginary trips—illustrated with clip- 
pings, photographs—to birthplaces, homes, etc. 
of famous authors and to settings of famous 
stories. Take the real trips if possible, of 
course. 

Present a book pageant. 


Prepare and publish in the school newspaper 
reviews of new books and old favorite ones. 

Sponsor a “Use the Library Campaign for 
the school, using things pupils themselves 
have learned and enjoy. 

Provide book lists and catalogues. 


Type bulletins for all the rooms, telling of 
new books in the library. 

Make picture books and scrap books 

Give talks in rooms about library. 

Tell about common misuses of books and 
perhaps have an exhibit to show the right and 
wrong ways to use books. (The following are 
common misuses of books: carrying pencils 
and papers in them, folding pages, dropping 
and handling books carelessly, laying them 
down face open, “planting elbows” in them, 
bending back too far, writing and underlining, 
and getting them wet and dirty. 


Keep the library attractive 


Install a bulletin board 


Arrange special exhibits—science specimens, 
hobbies, etc. 

Organize games, charades, conundrums, and 
identification contests around titles, characters, 
authors, settings, scenes 

Go see movie reproductions of famous stories 
Organize some dictionary games. (G. and C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., or American 
Library Association, 530 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago.) 


Membership 


Any children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades who are interested. If the younger 
children show interest and desire a club, many 
of the suggested activities may be simplified 
and made enjoyable for them. 

Place of Meetings 


In library or library workroom 


Time of Meeting 


To be arranged in accordance with the rest 
of the extra-curricular program. Probably reg- 
ular meetings twice a month with necessary 
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call meetings in between. Small interest- 
groups may meet more often. 
Leader 
To be sponsored by both librarians, with 
head librarian more as a consultant. 
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Our School Keeps in Step--- 
An Assembly Program 


Mary K. HerMANN 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


A REGULAR assembly period might be used 
for this program, probably one about forty- 
five minutes in length. A student will make 
the introduction, giving the title of the pro- 
gram, the name of the organization sponsoring it, 
and acknowledgments of the work of the various 
departments giving advice and help on it. The 
number of students being used in the program 
may vary with the size of the stage, the amount 
of equipment, and the judgment of the coaches. 

The narrator may open the program with a 
few words about the effort made by the various 
departments of the school to keep abreast of the 
times, how essential this is because of the con- 
tributions that the school is capable of making 
to the nation’s war effort, and how superior high 
school training helps to eliminate waste of time 
and effort. 

The program consists of six short skits, or 
demonstrations, showing the work of six of the 
departments in the school. The work of the 
other departments might be shown, but the short 
time will not allow it. Five-minute skits will be 
given by each group, the narrator making the 
transitions with a few introductory remarks at 
the beginning and a few concluding remarks 
at the end. 

The first department to be represented may be 
the home economics department. Points demon- 
strated in this may be the making over of last 
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year’s dresses to fit the styles of this year and 


preparing foods in keeping with the difficulties 
of rationing. 


The second skit may express the work of the 


agriculture department, may cleverly inform the 


audience of students’ actual participation in farm 
work during the rush seasons, and the necessity 
for farm workers during this war emergency. 


The third demonstration may be in commercial 
work. Actual classes can be shown demonstrat- 
ing the additional preparation being given now 
for Civil Service examinations. There would 
also be added zest and interest in the shorthand 
and typing and office practice classes because 
the students point out the immediate use of that 
training after graduation. 

The fourth department illustrated may be in- 
dustrial arts. Some fascinating project may be 
developed in this department for presentation on 
the stage. If the school is fortunate enough to 
have a printing press, a clever skit can be built 
around this activity. 

Physical education presents many opportuni-. 
ties for unique stage presentations. Witty skits 
can be written and acted out, and class demon- 
strations in calisthenics will also have wide ap- 
peal. Health education lectures are common in 
physical education programs during war times, 
and this would be an excellent opportunity to 
“play up” such a feature. 

The music department can well present an 
appropriate final five-minute entertainment. 
Everyone knows the value of music as a morale 
builder. The high school band or orchestra can 
play the songs for the various branches of the 
service and supply background music while the 
narrator makes his finishing remarks. The pro- 
gram might end with the entire audience stand- 
ing and singing the national athem. 

If the school is large enough, this type of pro- 
gram may well be adapted to the work of a 
single department, For example, the commercial 
department might show the accelerated work in 
the shorthand and typing classes, the additional 
work given on office machines, the special effort 
made to prepare students for the Civil Service 
examinations, and the training given high school 
graduates in making applications for work in 
offices of the government and defense plants. 

The staging of this program will be good prac- 
tice for the dramatics students. They can be 
aided in the lighting effects by the science de- 
partment. The narrator’s script will provide 
ideal practice for a composition class, 


Parents and other members of the community | 


will enjoy such a program as this, and it will 


advertise the fine work of the school and pro- — 


mote good relations with the public. 





“Democracy is the name for the ideals which — 


Christianity brought into the world as religion,” 
—Thomas Mann 





“Dictatorship: A system of government where 
everything that isn’t forbidden is obligatory.” 


Manchester Guardian | } 
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School Radio Programs 


\W/ittk talk of bringing the voting age down 


to draft age throughout the nation, it is wise 
to acquaint our youngsters of high school age 
with their local and political life. They can call 
off names of nearly every player in the Big 
Leagues, yet few of them can say offhand the 
names of state or national political figures. Radio 
programs originating from the school auditorium 
may be made just the medium to bring a zest 
and enthusiasm about the workings of the gov- 
ernment, and acquaintanceship with the person- 
nel of our government offices. 

WHAT Do You THINK? 


A weekly radio program from either the high 
school or junior high school on questions of the 
day will be timely and pertinent—for instance, 
such topics as “Should those persons who are 
under twenty-one years of age be given the right 
to vote?” This should not necessarily be done 
by a debating team, where only a few participate, 
but rather a general discussion where everyone 
can take part. The problem should first be dis- 
cussed in class, then themes written and cen- 
sored by the school radio board. 


Wuat’s His NAME? 


The mediator can give a description of the 
type of work a certain official does, and the 
student can guess his name. In this way knowl- 
edge of city government will be instilled in the 
student’s mind and yet make a lively and inter- 
esting program for listeners. Or there can be 
competition—groups of boys against girls, or 
football team against school band. 

LocAL HISTORY 


Every spot on earth has its own local history, 
history that affects present conditions, so why 
not hand yours down to the younger generation. 
The mediator who has a good sense of humor 
can make an interesting and entertaining quiz 
on local history. Listen to network programs 
along this line, and you will notice that there are 
many serious items brought up, yet the program 
is always quickly and skillfully handled. You 
can depend upon the suitability and effective- 
ness of such subjects as: Indian wars, beginning 
of local government, the first mayor, early types 
of transportation on city streets, etc. 


QUESTIONS ARRANGED 


Questions can be written on slips of paper, 
and a student pulling a slip will have to talk for 
one minute on the given subject—under such 
headings as local rivers, government, history, 
travel, etc. Or you may have various experts 
or officials present who can ask questions in their 
own line of work and then elaborate upon the 
answers to the listening audience. 

SusJecT SHOULD Be To_p BEFOREHAND 

When first starting this type of program, it is 
best to let the student in on the type of ques- 
tions to be asked, so he can come _ prepared. 








SopHIE MILLER 

Radio Entertainer, Script Writer, and 
Producer of Guest Shows over WKNY 
Kingston, New York 


Otherwise the hesitation and silence or dead air 
may be embarrassing to everyone. 

For instance, the subject could be historical 
buildings of the city. A general assignment in 
advance will give the students a chance to read 
up and visit these various places and therefore 
acquire a store of knowledge. Then if questions 
are shot at them, they will have an answer in 
some form or other. 

For instance, it can be told on the first few 
programs, that next week, the subject will be 
“The legislative body of the city,” which can be 
made to involve names of all the officials, their 
duties, their salaries, the history and beginning 
of law making in the city, and some of the 
peculiar laws that were made in early days but 
that are still on the books. The radio board or 
group that is planning the program can write up 
the various questions in co-operation with local 
city officials. With such an arrangement, not 
only high school students will be interested. 


NEWSPAPER AND RADIO PUBLICITY 


No doubt the local newspapers will send their 
photographer to flash photos of participants in 
your program. Old newspaper files may bring 
out many interesting events long forgotten. Pos- 
sibly some homes still own the earlier news- 
papers, from which excerpts can be used which 
are very amusing to hear today. For instance, 
in our museum in Kingston are newspapers 
printed on the back of wall paper because of the 
scarcity of paper at the time of their publication. 


Wuat WouLtp You Do? 


To bring out the creative ideas of future citi- 
zens, you can have a program of this type: “Sup- 
posing, if I were mayor, what would I do?” How- 
ever, such an assignment should be first dis- 
cussed in classrooms and checked over by your 
school and radio censors, to weed out rash ideas 
and remarks that might arouse political strife. 

Do Not CLIQquE YouR CLEVER STUDENTS 

On a network station it may be proper to hear 
exceptionally bright children put on the same act 
each week, because they must have a good show; 
but locally, students should be changed every 
week. Each child excells in some subject, and 
all should be given an equal chance. Girls can 
be asked questions about homemaking, sewing, 
cooking, and to humor the program along, have 
a football player come in and be asked if he can 
cook or sew, or on a boy’s manual training pro- 
gram, ask someone from the cooking class about 
mortise tenon joints. 


TYPEWRITING OF RADIO SPEECHES 
If set speeches are arranged for, no person 
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should be handicapped by going on the air read- 
ing a hand-written speech. The manuscript 
should be not more than a page long, double 
spaced, and possibly all in caps, as seen coming 
out of the news machines in broadcasting studios 
and newspaper offices. For emphasis, don’t un- 
derline a word, draw a circle around it. And do 
use a good heavy dark typewriter ribbon, spell 
words correctly, and break up tongue twisters for 
easier pronounciation. Use yellow second sheets 
for easier handling, non glare, and soundlessness. 
Do not use expensive bond paper; it makes the 
noise of a thunder storm over the air in the 
hands of nervous youngsters or their instructors. 
THE RESULTS 

Thus, the high school will be doing its part 
as a stepping stone for the young people into the 
business and industrial world, and into roles df 
better citizens. 


Training Publication Staffs 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


2339 Hilgard Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


UCH can be done with new staff members 

if caught young.. Once they have been 
chosen wisely, they should not be left to their 
own devices. Instead they should undergo an 
“induction” involving well-planned training and 
guidance. 

When a student joins the staff, he should un- 
derstand that he will remain a member only so 
long as he lives up to the high standards of the 
newspaper or yearbook. He should understand, 
too, that he is more or less under contract to per- 
form duties at specified times. 

How should he be broken in? If he has had a 
good journalism course in high school, he will 
know the ropes. If he has not, he should co- 
operate with the adviser and editors by learning 
all he can about the policies and techniques in- 
volved. 

One of the first things he should do is to study 
the staff manual, if such a booklet is available. 
This printed or duplicated bulletin outlines the 
policies, practices, procedures, traditions, etc., of 
the publication. It is a student journalist’s 
handbook. 

Then, too, he promptly should familiarize him- 
self with the style sheet. Obviously this will be 
easier if it is simple yet complete. Naturally he 
will conform to style requirements more success- 
fully if the editors themselves observe it. 

Staff meetings from time to time may take up 
problems of producing a yearbook or newspaper. 
For example, the adviser or one of the editors of 
a local newspaper may discuss leads, interviews, 
sports stories. The business staff may take up 
soliciting or preparing advertisements. 

The tutorial system sometimes is effective. 
One of the veterans takes a beginner under his 
wing and coaches him frequently. When neces- 
sary he takes him aside and points out how he 
is falling down on the job. Similarly he may 
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give him a pat on the back. 

In big high schools the beginner should ac- 
company a veteran before he takes over a beat 
himself. The older staff. member can give him a 
few tips on whom to see, what to say, how to 
take notes, and so on. A similar practice is de- 
sirable in soliciting advertisements. 

To be sure, the new staff member must learn 
to do by doing. As soon as he actually is re- 
porting, soliciting advertisements, or doing year- 
book work, he should confer with the editor, 
manager, or adviser from time to time. He 
should learn to take suggestions and criticism 
agreeably, knowing that either are for his good. 

Once the beginner has mastered one beat, he 
should be given a chance to try others. As he 
develops his ability to get and write small news 
stories, he should be assigned those that are more 
difficult—interviews, speech stories, important 
games, 

Similarly he may be given the opportunity to 
branch out. If he wants to write reviews or edi- 
torials, columns or features, he should be given 
the chance. Gradually, too, he should learn to 
edit copy, write headlines, help with makeup. 

No student journalist, however, should expect 
to do just the kind of work he likes best. It will 
do those on the editorial staff good to help with 
the reference library, the circulation work, the 
promotion campaign, and business activities. 

Unfortunately some student journalists limit 
themselves to specialties. Thus, the good sports 
writer if he reports only athletic activities may 
be unable to cover speeches, dances, or non- 
sports events. In this way he limits his own 
growth. 

Thus,-every staff should train every member 
to be good at as many jobs as he can be. At the 
same time, the efficiency of yearbook or news- 
paper production must not be impaired. Conse- 
quently, judgment must be exercised in shifting 
students from one job to another. 

All members of the staff—beginners and vet- 
erans alike—should be encouraged to study vari- 
ous aspects of journalism, This they may do by 
referring to various books in the field, to edu- 
cational periodicals, to school and commercial 
newspapers alike. 

In fact every staff should have access to School 
Activities, Quill and Scroll, Scholastic Editor, 
School Press Review, N. D. P. A. Exchange. 
State publications—those in Illinois and Mon- 
tana, for example—provide helpful material. So 
do critical service reports. 

Every publication staff should keep a systemat- 
ic record of each member’s service. The news- 
paper staff, for example, can score him each 
week, noting if he observed deadlines and style, 
showed initiative and persistenc.e These reports 
can be kept on file. 

If staff members are chosen wisely and are 
trained carefully, they will get a lot out of staff 
experience. Moreover, they will make their pub- 
ication outstanding. Thus, they will have a 
chance to have a real impact upon school life. 


Editor’s note: This is the second of a series of three 
articles by this authority on Publication Staffs. 
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Have-Some-Fun Banquet 


in spite of restrictions on this and shortages 

of that, you want this to be one of the out- 
standing events of the school year. It should be. 
It can be ...if .. you’ll transfer the emphasis 
from food to fun, where there are no restrictions 
and no shortages. 

As for points—well—the planning committee 
of this Have Some Fun Banquet will make it a 
point to see that every one has a good time. How? 
Some persons say, “Have fussy decorations.” Yes, 
decorations help. It’s inspirational to see the 
class colors intertwined and draped in paper 
streamers from the center of the ceiling to the 
tables. 

Some persons say, “Serve fancy food.” Yes, 
food helps, too. But, when all is looked and eat- 
en, the thing that actually lives in the memory of 
guests is the spirit of the occasion, the fun they 
have had in playing and thinking together. So, 
in the face of paper shortage and food difficulties 
stress fun. 

The secret of making a good time at your 
party, with no self-conscious wallflowers, is to 
keep every one busy. Have something for every 
one todo. And by way of practicing this preach- 
ment, you’ll start the program with some warm- 
ing-up features. 

As each banqueter arrives he is given a sheet 
of paper which has been numbered and lettered. 
The numbers are in duplicate—one set for the 
girls and one for the boys, or one set for the 
Juniors and one for the Seniors. 

The letters are guests’ initials, three on a sheet, 
one sheet for each guest. Immediately each per- 
son identifies the initials on his sheet with a 
schoolmate, then writes a three word description 
of that person, each word beginning with an in- 
itial letter. For Luella Ruth Byers he might 
write, “Likes royal blue,” and for football star 
Ed Runyan Smith, he might write, “End run 
specialist.” (Of course committee members 
might have had all these descriptions written in 
advance, but it’s so much more fun and there’s 
so much more variety in letting the guests do it. 

After a few moments—few because there must 
be no dull ones—the fun master announces that 
each person must “mix” with the group while re- 
peating aloud the descriptive words he has writ- 
ten. At the same time, he carries paper and pen- 
cil and in the midst of the pandemonium all 
around, he makes a list of as many of the de- 
scriptions as he can hear and identify, with their 
proper names. When the leader calls time at the 
end of ten minutes, everyone counts the names 
in his list, and the two with the longest lists are 
awarded date books or scrap books. Lists should 
be read aloud so that all may hear. 

Now partners find each other by matching 
numbers, and each couple gathers as many auto- 
graphs as possible on their sheets of paper. A 


Y ins planning your annual banquet, and 


date book or scrap book is given to the persons 
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HELEN STEVENS FISHER 


5630 Kenmore 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


collecting the greatest number. 

By this time all chilly formality must have dis- 
appeared, and partners take out five minutes to 
help each other write 4-line toasts to the persons 
whose initials they have drawn. These toasts 
must be kept secret for use later. 

The leader calls time and partners grand 
march to the banquet table, where they find their 
place cards. Class flowers (real or artificial) 
make up table centerpieces in the center of which 
is one large candle. 

Narrow streamers of class colors run from the 
centerpiece to the various places. Each place is 
marked by a candle of class color as well as by a 
class flower bouttoniere for the boys, and a small 
class flower hair ornament or corsage for the 
girls. President of the senior class is at one end 
of the table, president gf the junior class at the 
other. 

While all remain standing, lights are extin- 
guished, with the exception of the one large 
candle in the center of the table. Someone starts 
the school song in which all join. As the song 
is finished, the senior president lights his candle 
from the center candle, then he gives a brief 
welcome talk, at the same time lighting the can- 
dle of the senior nearest him. That senior in turn 
passes his light on to the next senior, and so on 
until all senior candles have been lighted. Then 
the president of the Junior class approaches the 
Senior president, lights his candle, and thus 
starts the lighting of the Junior candles. As the 
last candle is illuminated, all the candles are 
placed on the table, and a cheer leader leads the 
group in school yells. The guests are seated, and 
the banquet is off. 

Between courses, the master of ceremonies 
asks for toasts around the table, and each person 
in turn reads the 4-line toast he prepared earlier 
in the program. 

Class songs sung by the whole group introduce 
Junior-Senior Highlights, given by six members 
of each class chosen in advance. Senior repre- 
sentatives have taken the word J-U-N-I-O-R 
and for each letter have written one sentence de- 
scriptive of the general character of the class. 
The results are a funny combination of serious 
and comedy bits, according to the imaginations 
and wits of the performers. Junior representa- 
tives, of course, use the letters in the word 
S-E-N-I-O-R. 

And now some candid camera shots of both 
classes—six pictures for each class—worked out 
by a committee and acted out by a picked and 
rehearsed group in pantomime form. 

They are the family album type of picture—a 
series of six outstanding class episodes that have 

(Continued On page 247) 
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School Assemblies for March 


AID one pedagogue to another, once upon a 
S time, “March is a dull and difficult month 

when it comes to planning school assemblies 
and activities.” To some extent this may be true, 
for students and teachers begin to feel the pace 
of the year with a possible let-down attitude to- 
wards all phases of school life. But this very 
mood may become a challenge for putting forth 
every effort to combat it. What could be more 
tonic and stimulating then, than to select this 
month for a series of IT assemblies? 

Such a series, obviously will: (1) guide all 
students in the wise replenishing of the spring 
wardrobe; (2) assist seniors in choosing clothes 
well for the coming senior activities, plus the 
clothes for their business careers or college life 
to follow shortly thereafter, and then, above all, 
with the spirit and freshness of spring in the air, 
a time of re-awakening; (3) impress all with the 
necessity of a self analysis for improving per- 
sonalities. 

First WEEK IN MARCH 


Since the interest of all students in the entire 
series for the month depends largely upon the 
success of this introductory assembly, it should 
be particularly stimulating and well planned. 
Curiosity may be aroused in advance by an- 
nouncement of the coming IT assemblies in 
homerooms, by school paper notices, and through 
appealing posters. The series may well assume 
the proportions of an IT campaign carried on in 
and through classes, organizations, and special 
departments of the school. 

PROGRAM 

1. Orchestral selections including: 
A. When You Wore a Tulip 

B. Daisy, Daisy, Give Me Your Answer True 

C. Alice Blue Gown 

D. Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet 

and others of a similar nature in which 
the audience may join in singing. 

2. A brief explanation of the ideas and purposes 
of the series of IT assemblies—presented by 
a popular school member, 

3. A quizz group composed of highly respected 
and attractive boys or girls from all grade 
levels—called upon by a leader to answer 
such questions as: 

A. What is your idea of IT? 

B. Why is it important for everyone to possess 

IT? 

C. How can one attain IT? 

4. An able leader—a witty and popular teacher, 
student, or outsider—summarizes the above 
views concluding then, that IT is the many 
things combined which one likes about a per- 
son to make a pleasing personality. Oppor- 
tunity then may be given to collect slips that 
were passed out at the door as pupils entered, 
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upon which they have made simple state- 
ments on the topic, “What I like about 
people.” As an alternate, popular representa- 
tives from each class may through English 
classes present concise ideas on the topic. 

5. At this point, a simple self-analysis personali- 
ty test may be given to the entire assemblage, 
with each individual scoring his own. 

6. Explanation may be made that one of the 
contributions towards IT is a person’s ability 
to develop talents and perform before others, 
and a musical or dramatic presentation by an 
individual or group may then be introduced. 

7. An outside speaker with student appeal and 
the ready ability to summarize these versions 
concludes with a brief talk relative to the 
more serious implications of IT. 

SECOND WEEK 


As an alternate to the program suggested be- 
low, boys and girls may be segregated, with sep- 
arate assemblies for each, and a few changes 
made in some of the skits adapting them to each 
group. A panel discussion relative to various 
phases of boy-girl etiquette, a lively outside 
speaker well versed in various phases of etiquette 
insures a simpler and time saving substitute for 
the more elaborate program which follows. 

PROGRAM 
1. An able speaker will point out that one great 
contribution to IT is one’s knowledge of what 
to do, how to do it, and why. Of particular 
interest are those rules which pertain to boy- 
girl friendships. A narrator explains various 
rules of etiquette as they are demonstrated. 
Some of special interest may include: 
A. Introductions of all types, boy to girl, to 
older person, etc. 
B. Impressive and good conversation 
C, Correct dance procedures and positions, 
receiving line, courtesy to chaperones, etc. 
D. Table etiquette at public dances, at parties, 
in school cafeteria 
E. Date etiquette, boy asks girl, etc., and tel- 
ephone etiquette. 


2. Some phases of etiquette will not easily lend 


themselves to dramatization, in which case 
a boy and girl may present them through in- 
formal conversation. The girl includes what 
courtesies girls like to see in boys. The boy 
likewise discusses those which boys appreci- 
ate in girls. 


3. Greater emphasis may be placed upon other 


phases of etiquette through comparison—the 


wrong method shown first, then in contrast, 
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the right These may be dramatized or panto- 
mimed, with a narrator presenting the neces- 
sary explanations. 

4, Since the Minuet dance is symbolic of fine 
manners, the program may conclude with six 
or eight couples presenting this number. Re- 
volving rainbow lights playing on the group, 
with girls in long pastel dresses will add 
extra IT to the performance. 


THIRD WEEK 
PROGRAM 


This program is built around the idea that IT— 
personality and charm, or character, which 
everyone desires—is something requiring a pat- 
tern or goal. As a means of conveying this idea 
more entertainingly and impressively, an adept 
Home Economics student will first cut a gay 
crepe paper dress or hat without a pattern and 
pin it together for either a sewing model or stu- 
dent to display. As it is tried on for fit, the im- 
perfections will reveal themselves. Another gar- 
ment is then cut, this time from a pattern, pinned 
together and tried on to mark the difference. 
Suitable remarks as the demonstration progresses 
help to convey the idea of the demonstration. 

An outside speaker concludes the program with 
the talk “What Is Your Pattern?” pointing out 
that in life one, too, needs a pattern. 


FourRTH WEEK 
PROGRAM 


Though IT is obtained largely in many other 
ways, recognition must be given to the partial 
truth hidden in the statement “Clothes make the 
man,” 

1. A short talk on the theme “Clothes Make the 
Man,” indicating that clothes do not make a 
man entirely, but that they play an important 
role in so doing. 

2. Stage a mock fashion show, with some par- 
ticipants carefully groomed, in contrast to 
others slovenly and carelessly dressed. Each 
in turn pivots sowly on a raised platform, 
and the stunt ends with the entire group’s 
parading about the stage. Those suitably 
dressed finish together in one group holding 
a placard with the statement, “We Have IT,” 
while the latter slink dejectedly off as they 
hold up the sign, ‘““We Don’t.” 

3. A fashion show in which pupils are given 
ideas as to dress for commencement, business 
careers, college, school dances, picnics, sports, 
school formals, houseparties, dates, and shop- 
ping. As each individual has slowly pivoted 
before the audience to display any special 
type of outfit, the entire group forms a pro- 
longed parade while they sing “In Your 
Easter Bonnet.” 

If Easter comes in March, two of the suggested 
programs may be combined and the Easter As- 
sembly Program will wind up the series. 

AN EASTER ASSEMBLY 

For an Easter assembly which is both inspira- 
tional and entertaining, fashion a five foot bea- 
verboard open book behind which a narrator 
stands with only the head visible. This book is 
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set in front of the curtains and to one side. The 
major scenes are staged behind the curtains on 
the stage proper and introduced by the narrator. 
Before the introductory scene, the narrator 
explains that Easter customs, different in various 
countries, have their origin in religious beliefs. 
From “The Book for all Occasions” are read a 
number of religious and non-religious Easter cus- 
toms represented by various countries. To il- 
lustrate a scene typical of many countries as well 
as America, a mother appears on the stage and 
from her large basket hides Easter goodies. The 
children pell mell in with chatter and shouting 
as they flit from spot to spot with their Easter 
baskets in search of eggs and bunnies. They 
dance about and end by singing chidren’s Easter 
songs, and at the close disappear behind the book. 
The narrator then explains that Easter to many 
brings thoughts of frills, furbelows, and perky 
chapeaux. The music swings into “In Your 
Easter Bonnet,” as girls and boys in gay attire 
parade across the stage. This is considerably 
prolonged by leisurely drill formations and wide 
spacings. The entire group closes the scene by 
humming, then singing, “In Your Easter Bonnet.” 
Previous to the next scene the narrator points 
out that Easter could not be were it not for the 
crucifixion and resurrection. He, or she, reads 
from the Bible, or the English version of the 
Passion Play, as the scene is pantomimed. The 
characters may instead speak their own parts. 
As a finale, the narrator points out that the 
spirit of Easter is carried on from generation to 
generation, largely through the wonderfully fine 
Easter hymns. As the curtain opens, the stage is 
set with an altar with a large open Bible in place, 
cathedral candles banked at the sides, and a 
vested choir solemnly filing in from the sides of 
the stage, as they sing “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Today.” They remain on the stage to sing in 
choir fashion several verses of the song before 
leaving the stage. As they sing and softly con- 
tinue behind the curtains, two angels appear and 
hold palms over the open Bible as a symbol of 
Life over Death. Then, as the curtains slowly 
close, the choir hums offstage, leaving the audi- 
ence in a truly fine Easter spirit. 





DEVOTIONS FOR YOUTH 
Clark R. Gilbert 


Superintendent, Carterville Consolidated Schools 
Carterville, Missouri 


This is a collection of more than a hundred de- 
votional programs dealing with the daily life 
experiences of youth and themes that are of spe- 
cial interest to them. Many were prepared and 
used by young people themselves. There are long 
and short devotions, with or without scripture; 
devotions to be read; discussion type with ques- 
tions; devotional talks and stories. 

A useful book for leaders of school assemblies: 
valuable and effective for all who are inexperi- 
enced in conducting worship periods. $1.75. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York 
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News Notes and Comments 








Schools that dismiss students for wartime work 
should read “Are Students Good Help in the 
Cotton Field?” by W. F. Holtrop, in the Decem- 
ber number of California Journal of Secondary 
Education. 


Postwar Jobs 


Counselors, deans, advisers, placement officers, 
librarians, teachers, parents, and students, who 
want to know more about postwar jobs, will find 
helpful information in a series of Occupational 
Abstracts covering ten occupations in which the 
experts expect employment to increase at just 
about the time when returning soldiers and dis- 
missed war workers will be looking for new jobs. 
For further information, write to Occupational 
Abstracts, 87 Washington Square, Washington 3, 
D. C. 





Wartime Playlist Available 


An impressive wartime playlist describing sev- 
eral hundred plays and pageants suitable for 
production by high school dramatics groups as 
contributions to the war effort is now available 
free of charge from The National Thespian So- 
ciety. The list, which was prepared by a com- 
mittee of high school dramatics teachers, is being 
furnished to all dramatics groups which are now 
enrolling in the High School Theatre for Victory 
Program. If you wish a copy of this playlist 
address your request to The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclose 6 cents in postage with your request.— 
The High School Thespian. 





An outstanding example of junior high school 
newspapers is The- Sheridan Scroll, published 
and printed by Susan Smith Sheridan Junior 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 





How Should Schools Control Contests, 
Tournaments, and Festivals? 


The above is a title of a bulletin just issued by 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Dr. Paul E.\Elicker, Executive 
Secretary, offers the services of the organization 
in assisting school administrators in connection 
with the regulations governing various contests. 
“We are suggesting that you appoint a committee 
for the state to consider a policy of administra- 
tion for all outside sponsored contests in the 
state.” 





A recent poll of high school students in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Michigan threw 
interesting light.on the thinking of today’s youth 
on questions of national and international policy. 
The majority favored opportunity for conquered 
nations to set up any form of government of 
their choice except a dictatorship, and a postwar 
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program in which the United States would sup- 
ply other countries with food if necessary even 
if it meant continuation of rationing. The pupils 
of Indiana were most favorable to unions, and 
Ohio next. Thirty-six per cent of the students 
thought the war with Germany would end with- 
in one year, forty per cent were uncertain, and 
twenty-four per cent disagreed.—Ohio Schools, 





The Boy Scouts of New Haven, Connecticut, 
served as messengers for the post office and 
banks of their city during the 4th War Loan 
Campaign. 





High School Enrollments 


The enrollment in the public high schools for 
the year 1943-44 is 5,761,000, or about one million 
below the peak enrollment of 6,714,000 in 1940- 
41, according to a preliminary estimate by the 
United States Office of Education, The im- 
portance of completing their training is being 
continuously urged upon young people by War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, USS. 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
and Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor.—OWI. 





Scholastic Magazine is again conducting its 
annual competitions in art, music, and litera- 
ture—known as Scholastic Awards. This will 
mark the twenty-first year of Literary Awards, 
the seventeenth year of the Art Awards, and the 
seventh year of the Music Awards. 





How adequate schools, adequately equipped, 
and better paid teachers bring a dollar-and-cents 
return to community, state, and nation, is the 
theme of a new sound motion picture, “Pop Rings 
the Bell.” Production of this motion picture has 
been assigned to The Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit Michigan, by its sponsors, The National 
School Service Institute. 





Free Posters Available 

Let ’Em Have It—For promotion of the 4th 
War Loan Drive. A soldier attacking the enemy 
sets the example for “all-out” action on the 
home front. Sizes 10” x 14”, 20” x 28” and 28%” 
x 40”. 

Buying a Bond is No Sacrifice—Another 4th 
War Loan Drive poster. Compares the sacrifice 
of buying bonds to the sacrifice of families that 
have lost loved ones on the battle front. 

Bits of Careless Talk—Safeguarding war in- 
formation is vital. This poster shows how frag- 
ments of talk are pieced together by the enemy 
to form valuable information. Sizes 14” x 20”, 
20” x 28” and 28%” x 40”. 

Join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—A new pos- 
ter designed for the intensified drive to recruit 
student nurses. Suggests permanent advantage 
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of nursing education and pride in the nursing 
profession. Size 20” x 28”. 

Prevent Forest Fires—Lumber is essential to 
our war industries and military efforts. This 
poster calls for greater care in preventing need- 
less destruction of forests. Size 20” x 28”. 

Above posters may be secured from Bureau of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, 1400 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

—Education for Victory 





Rampant Competition 

Not all of the teaching in our country is being 
done by teachers. By the use of motion pictures, 
radio, billboards, magazines, and newspapers— 
advertisers, politicians, promoters and propa- 
gandists are exploiting our people by teaching 
“knowledge, skills, and (particularly) attitudes” 
that threaten our social structure. These power- 
ful forces all about us are limiting and neutraliz- 
ing the efforts of teachers to develop habits and 
ideals that will contribute to an improved and 
lasting democracy. 

The hope of teachers in stopping this ominous 
trend lies in two methods of attack—teacher or- 
ganization and public enlightenment. Unwaver- 
ing loyalty to educational leadership and group 
solidarity within the profession must be matched 
with awakening of public concern and vital in- 
terpretation of the school’s program.—C. R. Van 
Nice, in Nebraska Education Journal. 





Du Quoin (Illinois) Community High School 
holds an enviable record in speech. Over a 
period of fifteen years, this school has entered 
176 regional, sectional, state, interstate, and na- 
tional tournaments in debate, declamation, and 
original speaking—won 125, took second in 27, 
and third in 11. 


Campus Etiquette 


The Southeast Missouri State Teachers College’ 


at Cape Girardeau has recently published a small 
booklet of Campus Etiquette entitled “We Do It 
This Way.” 

The book contains many important pointers 
for the college student. The contents cover 
manners in public, introductions, dates, personal 
appearance, invitations and replies, table tech- 
niques, dances, receptions, teas, social calls, and 
correspondence.—School and Community. 





The Platte City (Missouri) home economics 
department, under the direction of Miss Helen 
Neal, recently served two hundred people at a 
district Boy Scout banquet. 





Liberty is not the right of one, but of all.— 
Spencer. 





The proposal that we should re-educate, the 
Germans and Japanese has been greeted with 
universal skepticism. . . . All this carries with it 
no decline in the popular faith in education. It 
implies rather a profound distrust of the kind we 
have had.—Robert M. Hutchins. 
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Have-Some-Fun Banquet 

(Continued from page 243) 

occurred during the year. There’s that thrilling 
football episode, the hanging of the new picture 
in the assembly hall, the principal’s embarrassing 
moment on the school steps when his umbrella 
turned inside out—and others that only the stu- 
dents themselves will appreciate. 

Some of the senior pictures may be prophetic, 
depicting what certain groups will be doing ten 
years from now. Pictures should be posed be- 
hind a curtain, then exposed to view for about 
thirty seconds. A running commentary, pre- 
pared in advance by a clever writer, is given by 
a clear-voiced narrator. If it is properly pre- 
pared and produced, the results will be uproari- 
ous. 

If properly prepared and produced, the results 
will be uproarious., 

As a finale, two or three three-minute (no 
longer) talks from outstanding Junior and Senior 
class speakers on the subjects, “Where have we 
been?” and “Where are we going?” 

End with group singing. Did some one men- 
tion dancing? By all means if you wish. Would 
you iike a unique program for a dance? Well, 
that’s another matter to be taken up next time. 
If you really want one, watch these pages next 
month, Maybe you'll find one. 

Meantime, good luck to you in your banquet 
plans, and I hope you all have some fun. 


{ght Blliton Garaw 


ANNUALS—AWARDS 


Are you keeping a record of 
these memorable days? 

There is no better way to record 
them than in the School Annual— 
and in many ways this is an oppor- 
tune year for publishing. Make your 
Annual a morale builder on the 
school front. 

We still have available material 
and facilities for producing either 
aN ALL-PRINTED, a@ LITHOGRAPHED or 
€@ MIMEOGRAPHED type Annual, and 
our twenty years of experience in 
this field enables us to give you a 
specialized service at low cost. A 
postal card will bring you our new 
folder showing reproductions of pages 
from these three different types of 
Annuals, and a sample of our beauti- 
ful Flag and Dedication Insert Sheet. 

Write for list of TROPHIES avail- 
able and suggestions for suitable 
AWARDS. 


Seright Publication Bureau 


School Service 
2639 Randolph St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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TEEN-AGED YOUNGSTERS NEED 
NEW LEISURE-TIME PURSUITS 


Today the leisure time of teen-aged boys and 
girls must be well filled with attractive activi- 
ties. This is especially true in industrial locali- 
ties with increased population and the presence 
of army camps. These factors made it necessary 
for the Fort Smith, Arkansas, High School, like 
many other schools, to expand and broaden the 
scope of its activity program. 

As a result, we began this session a series of 
evening entertainments for young people, in- 
cluding games, contests, music, dancing, and 
many other forms of recreation. The programs 
are held in the high school gymnasium and cafe- 
teria, which happen to be adjacent to each other. 
The programs are sponsored by the student coun- 
cil and are under the general direction of faculty 
representatives appointed by the principal, 


In order to insure continuous supervision, the 
young people are provided with cafeteria services 
during rest periods between the various activi- 
ties. The occasions are natural and normal youth 
socials in which students live and learn as in- 
dividuals and as groups. They call for some 
extra work and responsibility as well as expense, 
but it appears that the results in general educa- 
tion and training justify the program. The edu- 
cational value of properly supervised social ac- 
tivities and the school’s opportunity to improve 
its program of training through them are ob- 
vious, 

We believe that at the present time high 
schools have a rare opportunity to develop 
worthy leisure-time pursuits for students, and 
also to provide work experiences for them. By 
making the boys and girls partners in planning 
and carrying out programs, the school can de- 
velop in them a sense of responsibility to the 
community, to the state, and to the nation— 
Elmer Cook, Principal, Senior High School, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOND AUCTION 


On Constitution Day, the assembly program at 
John Marshall High, Rochester, New York, was 
abruptly interrupted. Upon signal from the 
music director, the audience arose and sang “God 
Bless America.” Down the aisle came the stand- 
ard bearer with the American flag. Following 
was a “Bond Armada” led by five war heroes and 
three celebrities—Virginia Grey, Gene Lockhart, 
and Eddie Bracken. With actor Lockhart as 
Master of Ceremonies, the program continued. 

Eddie Bracken, the comedian, delighted the 
Marshallites with his clever pantomime. The 
seriousness of the war was brought out by Mr. 
Bracken when he introduced Sergeant John Bas- 
ilone, who was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for gallantry at Guadalcanal. In appre- 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 


ciation of the visit of these important people and 
the work they were doing, the principal an- 
nounced the purchase of a $1,000 war bond by 
the school. 

With this as a background, students came to 
assembly on the following Wednesday to witness 
the program originally planned for Constitution 
Day. As a spotlight illumined a large United 
States flag, words of Benjamin Franklin pleading 
for vision and open-mindedness were spoken 
over the public address system, with a back- 
ground of organ music. The curtain slowly 
opened, disclosing the Statue of Liberty sil- 
houetted against the sky, as the Narrator spoke 
of justice . . . tranquility . . . general welfare 
. . . the blessings of liberty. The speaker con- 
tinued: 

“While our fathers and brothers—yes, our 
former schoolmates—are giving their lives on 
our far-flung battle fronts in order that we may 
enjoy our precious freedoms, what are you do- 
ing? Are you fighting in the ways that every- 
one must fight now? For freedom’s sake, for 
your own welfare, back the attack! Buy Bonds!” 

Then came a bond auction, announced only 
the day before, Four items were offered as lure: 
the cap that Eddie Bracken had worn in a base- 
ball pantomime, the privilege of being first in 
lunch line for one week, an apple pie, and a song 
by the director of music to be dedicated to the 
highest bidder. 

Bidding started at $18.75. A bid could be 
topped by any excess amount in war stamps or 
in bonds of a higher denomination. Students had 
been buying bonds generously with money ac- 
cumulated through the summer, and the auction 
was held merely to stimulate spirit. Everyone 
was amazed when the baseball cap went to the 
buyer of a $500 bond, and the apple pie for 
$2,000. At the conclusion, all bidders came to 
the platform to purchase bonds from the bank 
clerks stationed there. The total was $6,600. 

Sales continue daily. Our students are eager 
to keep the Minute Man flying over Marshall 
High School. To stimulate the purchase of War 
Savings Stamps by all students, records are kept 
in the’ homerooms. When 90 per cent of the 
homeroom members have purchased stamps dur- 
ing the month, that room may display a Minute 
Man Poster. When 90 per cent of the student 
body has earned this right, the Minute Man flag 
floats aloft with that of the United States over 
the Marshall Campus for the following month.— 
Nellie Bitz, John Marshall High School, Roches- 
ter, New York, 


GROUP EXPERIENCE— 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


The above is the title of a new book by Bernice 
Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy, published by 
Harper and Brothers. The book is written pri- 
marily for young men and women who are pre- 
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paring to guide youth toward responsible citizen- 
ship in a democracy, whether that preparation 
is being made in the educational field, or in other 
areas of group work such as recreation, youth or- 
ganizations, camping. 

Part I of the book deals with the psychology of 
group leadership, the kinds of groups, and the 
function of a group leader. The second part 
deals with the functions of youth groups in the 
community and the part which groups play in 
education whether extra-curricular groups in the 
school or those outside the school. 

The authors divide groups into two kinds: (1) 
Spontaneous or groups which arise through in- 
tense, sharp, and often dramatic interest in a 
goal. (2) Guided groups, which arise through 
planned organization of an authorized leader. 

This book will be found of interest and value 
to sponsors of student activity groups in second- 
ary schools. It is not only an aid to understand- 
ing the psychology of working with groups, but 
it will suggest many interesting things which 
could be done by almost any school organization. 
The authors make their points clear by analysis 
of the programs carried on by specific groups 
with which they have worked or witnessed in 
action, 


STUDENTS EQUIP ARMY “DAY ROOM” 


A wartime project of many schools near army 
camps is that of furnishing day rooms under the 
supervision of the Junior Red Cross, 

When Johnny Doughboy arrives at Camp 
Adair near Corvallis, Oregon, he will find sev- 
eral day rooms made possible by co-operation of 
the Junior Red Cross and high school students. 
In Portland, each high school was asked to fur- 
nish one room—bare except for floor, walls, and 
ceiling—and when Franklin High students had 
loaded their contributions onto a truck, every- 
thing from drapes to magazines went along to 
make their room as much like home as possible. 

These have been real man-sized projects, but 
they offer an excellent chance for students to 
participate in building the morale of soldiers. 
Supplying davenports, chairs, tables, lamps, etc., 
requires either a good bank account or a repair 
shop to re-do second hand furniture, In view of 
the fact that many Portland students are engaged 
in defense jobs after school, the committee in 
charge decided to attempt procuring new furni- 
ture to save time and to insure an attractive 
room, A visit to local stores soon revealed the 
possibility of acquiring complete furnishings for 
one room for approximately $500—about one- 
half of the ceiling prices—-through the courtesy 
of a large department store and an electric com- 
pany. 

That decided upon, the major problem left was 
to collect $500 in two days. The enrollment be- 
ing 1,500, it was decided to ask for a 35-cent do- 
nation from each student, and this was the plan: 
The furniture was delivered to the school and 
brought piece by piece to the stage as students 
sat in assembly—if students had $100, they could 
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buy Camp Adair one davenport, but that would 
not be enough. Then came a chair and lamp, and 
so on, until $500 had been spent but not paid. 
Finally several ex-Franklin soldiers, sailors, and 
marines home on leave came into the picture and 
made themselves at home about the room to give 
it a lived-in atmosphere, 

The response was spontaneous—back in their 
rooms a few minutes later, the money began to 
roll in, and before school closed that day the 
quota was more than filled. Franklin room at 
Camp Adair was equipped with substantial 
maple furniture, matching drapes, etc., and every 
student felt a part of the success because all had 
contributed.—Agatha L. Harding, Adviser, “The 
Franklin Post,” Franklin High School, Portland, 
Oregon, 


“HIGH LIGHTS OF THE AIR” 
A PIONEER RADIO PROJECT 


With television and improved reception to in- 
clude all countries of the globe, radio admittedly 
has a future comparable with the airplane. 
Thousands will have—and do have—jobs writ- 
ing and announcing. Where can high school stu- 
dents who wish to go into radio find their ex- 
perience? We believe we have found the answer 
to that problem with our “High Lights of the 
Air,” the program written and conducted by 
high school dramatic and journalism students. 

In company with The High Lights, our school 
newpaper, this program furthers townspeople’s 
knowledge of school activities in peace and war. 
This oral method reaches citizens who would not 
take time to read printed matter. 

Most of the responsibility of the program de- 
volves upon the radio editor, whom the journal- 
ism instructor chooses from his regular news- 
paper staff. This editor carefully selects the 
script, which is limited to fifteen minutes. Six 
announcers appear each week, the same an- 
nouncers being retained for consecutive weeks 
to increase their experience. The happening of 
the week is presented, often with an interview of 
the student or teacher in charge, to make the 
event seem more personal. The program usually 
includes an interview with the student of the 
week. 

Rehearsals are held before the program is 
broadcast, with the radio editor coaching. The 
script is subject to all the rules and regulations 
of the station over which it is broadcast. 

Singers and instrumentalists also have a 
chance for recognition and radio experience, as 
musical numbers are a part of each broadcast.— 
The “High Lights” staff, Boise High School, 
Boise, Idaho. 


PUPIL ORGANIZATIONS SOLVE 
VEXING LUNCH-HALL PROBLEM 


The lunch hall in a large high school is a diffi- 
cult place to keep clean, and the shortage of help 
has made this problem acute in the New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. A 
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solution has been found in the students’ taking 
over responsibility under the leadership of their 
group officers. 

In this school there are three lunch periods of 
about half an hour each. For many years, stu- 
dents have been expected to carry back their 
trays and used dishes after lunch, Ideally, every- 
one would do this, but actually one hundred per 
cent co-operation is impossible, and it has been 
the practice for a number of lunch room em- 
ployees to clean up after the thoughtless few 
toward the end of each lunch period. This year 
no such help was available. 

The first solution was to have the members of 
certain adviser rooms (homerooms) take on the 
job for a week at a time. Next the executive 
boards of the four big organizations (Girls’ Club, 
Tri-Ship Boys’ Club, Student Council, and Girls’ 
Athletic Association) took over the chore. Mean- 
while, an effort was being made to educate the 
thoughtless few into co-operation. While a 
teacher is present in the lunch room each period, 
the control is mainly exercised by the students of 
the above-mentioned organizations, They started 
doing the chores and are progressing toward a 
system by which every student will share in the 
task, 

Progress has not been interrupted. At first 
there was a great gain; then there was a set- 
back; lately there has been another gain. In gen- 
eral, the students are developing individual and 
group responsibility for good order in the lunch 





hall under their elected student leaders.—Robert 
H, Carpenter, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


SCHOOL TRIES NEW SYSTEM 
OF AWARDS FOR ATHLETICS 


All high schools that carry on a program of 
athletics are confronted with the problem of 
awards. We had a system of awarding recogni- 
tion at the Mt. Union, Pennsylvania, High School 
which did not prove satisfactory, and we have 
made an effort to devise a plan which is believed 
to be an improvement over the former one. 

The old system functioned as follows: In varsi- 
ty competition, a boy received a “major” letter 
each season for completion of certain require- 
ments in one sport. If he qualified the next 
season, he was granted the same_ recognition, 
Thus, if active in three sports in his sophomore 
year and every year thereafter, by graduation 
time he would have in his possession nine sets 
of varsity letters—all alike. It was obvious that 
not all these letters were ever used. Letters cost 
the school about one dollar per set—nine dollars 
on a three-letter man in three years. Moreover, 
he really had nothing useful or desirable to show 
for it. 

Here is the solution which we are trying: In- 
stead of the method formerly used, we credit a 
boy with one point for qualification in each 
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Activities for 


English Classes 


MANY interesting and profitable pupil activities in speech, writing, 
and reading are described in THE ENGLISH JOURNAL. Your invention of new 
activities is stimulated by its broader discussions of construction of courses 


and of various phases of classroom method. 


ONE authoritative paper each month on contemporary literature adds 
flavor. The magazine survey and the brief reviews of important profession- 
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athletic activity. When time for his graduation, 
the total number of points will determine what 
award or recognition he will receive. This is 
the arrangement of points: Earning six or more 
points, a standard sweater; three to five points, 
asilver cup; one or two points, a regulation vars- 
ity letter. 

We feel that this puts definite organization to 
the plan, and in turn, gives the athlete an award 
which he will cherish and consider worthy of 
his efforts—W. W. Rumberger, Mt. Union High 
School, Mt. Union, Pennsylvania. 


TEACH APPRECIATION OF DEMOCRACY 
BY A SAMPLE OF DICTATORSHIP 


Especially if the school has a council that does 
not function effectively or a student body that 
appears indifferent to the privileges of democ- 
racy, then the school may very profitably be 
given a sample of dictatorship for a few weeks. 
The effect should be a much revived interest in 
democratic participation and a better under- 
standing of how dictatorship operates. 

It can be accomplished in this way: Without 
preceding publicity, a self-appointed committee 
of three rather forceful students may assume the 
authority which belongs to the student council, 
announce a suspension of that body, and post a 
proclamation to the effect that this committee 
will direct student affairs from the date in- 
dicated. Following this, all assembly of student 
organizations may be forbidden (by the com- 
mittee) except by special permit. 

Likewise, all student parties and dances with- 
out its approval should be prohibited. A list of 


‘restrictive regulations affecting student conduct 


should be announced on all bulletin boards. Some 
of these restrictions should interfere with rather 
usual personal privileges, such as dating. 

Almost certainly there will be protests and re- 
sentments; the authority of the committee will 
be challenged, but there will also be confusion 
as to what action to take. In spite of objections, 
there will doubtless be passive acceptance of the 
dictatorship until an opposition can be organized 
and a plan of action adopted. Without doubt the 
students will be interested in what is happening 
while the administration maintains a policy of 
tentative neutrality—F. P. O’Brien, School of 
Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


A YEARBOOK GOES WARTIME 


The 1944 graduating class at the Alexandria, 
Minnesota, High School debated the question of 
whether or not to promote a yearbook. It was 
finally agreed that the yearbook should be con- 
tinued if it was beneficial to the war effort, cen- 
fered around a patriotic theme, and dedicated 
fo graduates serving in the armed services. 

Members of the armed services desire letters 
and pictures from home. In order to fulfill this 
desire and to acquaint soldiers with what is go- 
ing on at home, pictures of all activities featured 
in the yearbook are to be of an informal nature, 
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In place of the customary group pictures, class 
scenes will furnish the background. Informal 
snapshots of groups ai work, pictures of the 
grade students, and spots of interest in the com- 
munity will for the first time make their appear- 
ance in the yearbook. 

A section dedicated to boys leaving school to 
enter military service, a page featuring the 
famous Kensington Runestone left in the Alex- 
andria vicinity by the Vikings, and other things 
of interest, will go into the make-up of this com- 
munity yearbook. Alexandria as a recreational 
center will be featured to bring back memories 
of hunting, fishing, water sports, and other leis- 
ure-time pursuits that soldiers have enjoyed. 
Grade school pictures will help them to visual- 
ize what the little brother, sister, cousin, etc., 
looks like. 

In order not to destroy the personal appeal of 
the yearbook, all formal listing of names and 
write-ups dealing with group activities will be 
replaced by letters. These will be written by 
seniors to members of the armed services, and 
will tell of the activities of persons whose pic- 
tures adorn the pages. They will describe group 
activities as one individual would relate them to 
another. To guard against the stereotype letter, 
no student is permitted to have more than one 
letter published. Letters will be published as 
written, irrespective of errors, and each letter 
will be signed by the writer. 

In order to promote a yearbook of this type 
without excessive cost, it will be necessary to sell 
a considerable number of copies. Parents of 
servicees will be encouraged to purchase a copy, 
and business concerns will be urged to supply 
copies to those not receiving them as gifts from 
friends or relatives. Each purchaser of a year- 
book, as well as the recipient, will have his name 
printed in the back. Students are assuming all 
the responsibility in the planning, arranging, and 
publishing of the yearbook.—Forrest L. Willey, 
Principal, Alexandria High School, Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 


CUSTOMS OF GOOD NEIGHBORS 
THEME OF PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Over two-hundred fifty pupils participated in 
a colorful pageant, “Uncle Sam’s Neighbors,” 
presented in observance of Pan-American Day, 
April 14, 1943 at the River Rouge, Michigan, 
High School. 

The elaborate stage setting was planned with 
flags of twenty-five countries in the background. 
Uncle Sam and his wife, Columbia, gave a party 
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to which they invited their good neighbors, the 
pupils representing the Latin American coun- 
tries, to enact their dances and sing the songs of 
Latin American homelands. 

The high school band supplied a medley of 
rhumbas and tangos played in the South Ameri- 
can way. The dancers in their gay costumes ac- 
quainted the audience with the dances of our 
good neighbors to the South. A graduate of River 
Rouge High, who is now a professional dancer, 
favored the audience with her specialty. Vocal 
and instrumental solos rounded out a very de- 
lightful program. 

The grand finale was a tableau in which the 
entire cast took part. The band and glee clubs 
gave the musical setting with “Lead on O King 
Eternal,” while eighty girls draped with crepe 
paper formed a red, white, and blue bank upon 
which the statue representing peace was high- 
lighted. 

All those who participated in, or were spec- 
tators at, the observance considered this project 
very worthwhile. It was not only entertaining, 
but was educational in that it helped to acquaint 
pupils with the customs of our good neighbors to 
the South.—H. M. Rosa, Principal, River Rouge 
High School, River Rouge, Michigan. 


A WAY TO COLLECT WASTE PAPER 


During the month of March the drive to col- 
lect waste paper will be in full swing in the 





schools throughout the country. Particular neeg 
is felt for used paper cartons and cardboard of 
all kinds. When reduced to pulp, the cartons are 
remade into bomb fins and containers for bloog 
plasma and food rations for troops. Other sorts 
of waste paper are converted into scores of mili. 
tary and civilian uses for which supplies of wood 
pulp are becoming acutely short. 

Another piece of waste paper, a candy wrap. 
per—can’t these be kept off the floor and out of 
desk drawers? Why can’t students find the 
waste baskets and empty their discarded be. 
longings? This was the earnest plea of the 
principal at Somerset, Pennsylvania, High School, 
Finally the student council came to his rescue 
and devised a method to help solve the problem, 

The Art Department made two large faces of 
Hitler and Hirohito, seven feet high and three 
feet wide, on heavy cardboard, with the mouth 
of the faces movable as a swinging door. The 
idea was to get students to collect all scrap paper 
and push it down the throats of the dictators 
These were placed in the hallways, and students 
gathered paper from every nook and corner and 
pushed it down the throat of either face, 

Whatever might be the psychology of this pro- 
cedure, it got results, the problem was solved, 
and students enjoyed the activity. However, this 
is only one example of the many ways of stim- 
ulating student initiative in the numerous cam. 
paigns and drives which are going on all the 
time in our schools.—Ruth A. Davis, Teacher of 
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Home Economics, Somerset High School, Somer- 
set, Pennsylvania.. 


STUDENT TUTORING PROJECT 


Early in the 1942-43 school year a tutoring 
system was started at Schaaf High School, in 
Parma, Ohio, under the auspices of the National 
Honor Society. Its purpose is to aid students who 
need help in any subject, by means of a tutor. 
By examples and explanations, tutors try to 
clear up questions and problems which are dif- 
ficult for certain students. 


At the end of the first marking period, teachers 
compile lists of possible tutors for their par- 
ticular subjects. A rather large list is com- 
piled, as it is unwise to call upon a few students 
for constant help. The tutors are students who 
are making “A” and “B” grades in their subjects 
and are willing to help others, They are not 
required to be members of the Honor Society. 

A student who wishes additional help secures 
an application blank to be filled out with his 
name, homeroom teacher, and schedule. After 
the application is approved, he receives notice 
to report to the tutoring room during a certain 
period, where he is introduced to his tutor. 


In this room, a chairman is in charge and 
takes care of attendance and keeps order. Three 
attendance slips are made out—one for the study 
hall from which tutor and tutoree are absent, 
another to be sent to the office at the end of the 
day, and the third is kept in the file of the tutor- 
ing room. 

After three weeks, the student is withdrawn 
and sent back to study hall to see if he can now 
get along on his own. If, after a week’s trial, he 
| fails to do so, he is permitted to re-enter the 
tutoring room for another three weeks. This 
project offers excellent opportunities for students 
to serve the school, to help others, and to also 
strengthen themsevles by teaching others. If you 
are looking for an added incentive to arouse stu- 
dent initiative, try our tutoring project.—Arline 
Kresse, Sponsor, National Honor Society, Schaaf 
High School, Parma, Ohio. 


IDEAS IN BRIEF 


Shortage of teachers offers schools an oppor- 
tunity to use student leaders in physical-educa- 
tion classes, which has long been recommended 
as sound educational practice, states Education 
| for Victory. They should not be errand boys or 
monitors, but should be given real status and 
prestige, the publication stresses. 





Is your community planning a program in con- 
fection with the 1944 observance of “I Am an 
American Day,” May 21? Citizenship recogni- 
tion ceremonies in honor of young people who 
have come of age, and newly naturalized citi- 
zens, were held in at least 490 communities last 
year. Schools took a leading part in many of 


} these programs, and in about 100 communities 
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the school system was the principal sponsor. 





Each year since 1933 The Siren, student news- 
paper of Montgomery, West Virginia, High 
School, has been published on the first day of 
school in the fall. This features messages from 
the faculty, orientation information for new stu- 
dents, lists of clubs, and events of the year on the 
school calendar. 





The Crimson Crier of Rock’ Island, Illinois, 
High School, and the local radio station recently 
joined forces in sponsoring a campaign to collect 
records for the armed forces. Its success sur- 
passed all expectations—one person donated 628 
records. One feature of the campaign was an 
assembly where all prizes were awarded for 
those who collected the most records. 





The principal of Moweaqua, Illinois, Com- 
munity High School writes that aside from 
assisting in the war effort, two desirable out- 
comes of the many wartime projects sponsored 
in that school are: (1) Students have learned 
something about the results of co-operative ef- 
fort. (2) School patrons have seen the school 
in action and are more interested in its future 
progress, 





All activities related to the war effort in which 
students of the Sedan, Kansas, Public Schools 
participate are co-ordinated by a Victory Coun- 
cil. The Council meets regularly, gives students 
a chance to take their places in the community 
war effort, discusses needs of students growing 
out of wartime conditions, and organizes all ac- 
tivities. It tries to plan all activities in a way 
that will be of most value to students from the 
educational point of view. 





Ideas for activities: Start a project to study 
advertising by radio. Make a survey of the com- 
munity or out-of-school activities in which stu- 
dents of your school participate. Promote a series 
of group programs based on radio transcriptions 
and recordings. A catalog of radio transcriptions 
available to schools may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Develop an assembly program to make 
students conscious of the educational value of 
work experiences. This might be preceded by 
a survey of the out-of-school work in which stu- 
dents engage, what they expect to do during the 
coming summer months, etc. A project which 
might be used as a money-raising device by al- 
most any school group is to make and sell special 
autograph books. Nearly all students keep auto- 
graph books and would be interested in purchas- 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-Q 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
DIVISION OF THE STARR PIANO Co., Inc. 
Richmond Indiana 
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ing a special autograph book of their school. 





HISTORICAL DATES FOR MARCH 

March 2, 1837, the Independence of Texas was 
recognized by the United States. The anniver- 
sary of this date is celebrated as Texas Independ- 
ence Day. 

March 3, 1842, Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He came to America in 1870. 


March 7, 1849, Luther Burbank, one of the 
greatest scientists of America, was born at Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts. The anniversary of his 
birth is celebrated in some states as Arbor Day. 

March 12, 1912, Daisy Gordon with ten other 
young girls gathered in an unused stable belong- 
ing to her aunt, Mrs. Juliette Low, Savannah, 
Georgia, and organized the first patrol of Girl 
Guides which later developed into the Girl 
Scouts. 

March 13, 1733, Joseph Priestly, the discoverer 
of oxygen, was born at Fieldhead, Yorkshire, 
England. 

March 14, 1794, Eli Whitney obtained a patent 
for the first cotton gin, an invention which 
changed the course of American history. 

March 16, 1751, James Madison, fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at the home 
of his maternal grandparents, at Port Conway. 
Virginia. 

March 16, 1802, the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, was founded 
by an act of Congress. 

March 17, 493, St. Patrick, the patron saint of 
Ireland, died. The anniversary of his death has 
been celebrated in America as St. Patrick’s Day 
from very early time. 

March 18, 1837, Grover Cleveland, the twenty- 
second and twenty-fourth President of the U.S., 
was born at Caldwell, New Jersey. 

March 19, 1860, William J. Bryan, who was the 
most popular leader of the Democratic party for 
many years, was born at Salem, Illinois. 


March 21, 1621, Governor Carver of the Ply- 
mouth Colony, made a treaty with Massasoit, 
pledging friendship between the Indians and the 
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colonists. This was the first treaty with the 
Indians made within the thirteen colonies. 

March 29, 1790, ‘ohn Tyler, the tenth President 
of the United States, was born at Greenway, 
Charles City County, Virginia. 

March 30, 1867, the treaty was signed between 
the United States and Russia under which Alaska 
was ceded to the United States for $7,200.00, 





Grading a Debate 

(Continued from page 232) 

However, you may prefer one of the other styles, 
or, you may have a better one! 

Type “A” is the usual form of debating contest 
ballot. In this form will be noted that the 
lines across the paper are those on which the 
items are to be scored. This provides for fewer 
chances of error, while retaining the relative 
importance of all items scored. If the individ- 
ual coaches desire, these points may be changed 
to fit local conditions or their own ideal of de- 
bating objectives. 

Type “B” is a briefer and more concise form 
than type “A.” This form is often found in the 
northeastern section of the United States. You 
will note that this chart leaves more to the 
judges opinion and requires more careful rating 
on his part. In case it is used, the director or 
coach might desire to give each of the nine points 
a percentage rating to serve as a guide for the 
judge. If this is not done, a judge may be found 
who favors one of the nine points to the virtual 
exclusion of all others. A friend tells me of one 
judge who seemed to base his decision solely on 
item nine! 

Type “C” is the one that I chose to call the 
Struthers form. It is illustrated including the 
revision that we hope to make next year. You 
will note that, as drawn up, the Struthers Chart 
is for tournament use. However, it can easily be 
changed for the normal debate purposes by mere- 
ly changing the heading and closing lines. 

In this Struthers form you might desire to add 
sections headed: “Suggestions for improving the 
Affirmative” and “Suggestions for improving the 
Negative” respectively. We do this by a sep- 
arate card which we request the judge to fill in 
if he desires to do so. 

I have outlined our attempt to make a science 
of judging a debate, and the thoughts that have 
come to us in that attempt. If you desire more 
of a discussion on the matter of judging debates, 
I should like a part in it 

(See charts on pages 255 and 256) 





CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation.. Special 
money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Ce., 1025 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 
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Grading a Debate 
CHART A 
BIGTOWN DEBATE TOURNAMENT 
Bigtown, Bigstate, U.S.A. 


NE oo. 0s acing wigs BR MOE ORO a Ie WP I aS oad cnc 5k isd dee School 
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1. LOGICAL ANALYSIS—20% 
A. Adequacy of analysis—10%............+... 
B. Concreteness of issues—10%.............. 
II. PROOF—20% 
A. Validity of argument; freedom from fallacies 
1. In casual-relation argument—2%........ 
2. In argument from example—3%........ 
B. Evidence—15% 
De ee ie ob Cea dete bes Hose 
BD. ROO On eee aicleee Ska ee es eee we 
eee NNO Oe i 209 aoa oe ck eee ens 
lI. REFUTATION—20% 
A. Sticking to main issues—9%.............. 
B. Asking and answering questions—8%...... 
C. Use of evidence in refutation—8%......... 
IV. DELIVERY—25% 
A, Clearness—5% 
i GE Ch oo oink se ks hee ces 
DB: CE wPGOROR ee kkk 8 oon sv oe eatin 
i, WOPCOTUITNNE—— Bh «5 0S 5.0 ohio eS i Riere Seo 
C, PeeRiAAIVORORO—B Fis kk sc sie o's. s hn suns oun 
D. Conversational quality—5%.............6. 
E. Freedom from extravagance—5%.......... 
V. GENERAL EFFECTIVENESS OF CASES—15% 





gd SRE RSG Cone” °° iy Ny Opa re, ic 2G Sor ae 
MT. lies Gigs aie'h K Cee o 6a ae ee a hg kaa ees eater 
CHART B 
ANYTOWN DEBATE CLINIC 
Anytown, Anystate, U.S.A. 
M.'s cape sible bcwa eae bk alee Relea aes eet NN ak cs. a i ee 
EEN pe U's at pale pia Sin ig era Gamers Wik; PeREWO oo 6 cs cae RS Se Pd eee 


Affirmative | | Negative 
2 3 | 


Points to be considered in arriving at a decision 





. Analysis, or interpretation of the proposition. ... 
. Knowledge, information, evidence.............. 
Reasoning, inferences based on evidence........ 
Ability in extemporizing...................06- 
eee’ OF GENOPUNORS ; oc 6 cio. he cece ce cece 
2h PN ss 6 ans Cems COnmDS valebee hs 
eS i as vce anda come aiael | | 
. Clearness of speech. Easy to hear? Pronunciation 
. Power, or effectiveness, in public speaking...... | | | | | | 





CKeEADRN PF wWNH-e 





NOTE: The critic judge may fill in grades or percentages for each speaker, points, or for each team 
as a whole, or he may use “plus” or “minus” or “n” to indicate his general opinion on each 
point, either for individuals or teams,‘‘Plus” stands for positive parts, “minus” for nega- 
tive and “n” for neutral or no particular impression. The judge shall decide for himself 
the relative weight to be given to each of the points mentioned. 


In view of the above factors, I would award the decision to the ................ ccc cece wees team 
Res Creasy ee” TE) ae High School. --+-+-+-:-: chews vevgices ehwkhe o6e sak eae eh) <x cee 

Date 
Be ay bas re Soporte wins rs Rapes se + ecb psbecescdbag es seu en keene te tenes icine 
Marcu 1944 @ 255 
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Grading a Debate 


CHART C 
EIGHTH ANNUAL STRUTHERS DEBATE TOURNAMENT 
Struthers, Ohio, January 15, 1944 
JUDGES BALLOT AND CRITICISM SHEET 


Affirmative 


Affirmative 
1 








GENERAL IMPRESSION 
(40) 


(10) Personality and Poise (10) 
(10) .Voice Quality (10) 


. Judge 


RS eS RO CHRE Pe Coe ee cate edwest eo 6 .we 


Negative 


+8 6:6 6S 6S AOS 86.06 66 8S ES eS SD 
PS SO 6616S EEK ES OO 6:6.6. 6 8-O 8 £10 DC eo 6 CE 


Negative 








(10) Delivery (10) 








(Enunciation and Pronunciation) 
(10) English Grammar (10) 








MASTERY AND ORGANIZATION 
(30) 


se (10) Arrangement of Outline (10) 








(10) Proof (10) 








(Authorities — Statistics — Reasoning) 
(10) Content (10) 








REFUTATION 
(30) 








(10) Refuted Main Issues (10) 
(10) Rebuilt Own Case (10) 








General Impressions as to 





(10) Fairness; Accuracy, and (10) 





Thoroughness. 





—_____AFFIRMATIVE GRAND TOTAL 


(100) TOTAL (100) 





NEGATIVE GRAND TOTAL 


Without prejudice and without regard to my own opinions on the question, it is my decision that the 


better debating has been done by the ............ 


ARE ae RE Rs See a side of the question. 


RV 3 ES otters High School team, upholding the 


ose eee oer eee eee eee ee eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eevee ereer ee ee ese eee sreseeeereeeeseeeeeeesese 


eee eee eee eee eee eae eee eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 





Comedy Cues 


Sunday School Teacher—Can anyone give me 
the actual distance in miles from Dan to Beer- 
sheba? ; 

Surprised Student—That’s one on me. I al- 
ways thought they were husband and wife, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah.—Teachers Digest. 





Here’s a timely slant on an old story. 

Young Man: “Madam, may I sell you a maga- 
zine subscription?” 

Housewife: “I suppose you’re going to tell 
me that you are working your way through col- 
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lege,” 
Young Man: “No ma’am, I’m putting my moth- 
er through welding school.—Selected. 





MADE THE GRADE 


A big, fine-looking young man walked into the 
recruiting office and said he wanted to join the 
navy. An official asked him: “What are your 
qualifications?” 

“What?” the man asked. 

“Are you a mechanic, plumber, radio operator, 
machinist, or just what do you want to do?” 

“Do you have any place for a good fighter?” 
the fellow asked. 

’ He’s now in the navy. 
vo" —Texas Outlook 
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